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WO years ago, on the day after ; 


Pearl Harbor, a group of Army 

B-26’s headed west . their 

destination, Australia. When the 

Jap offensive reached New 
Guinea, these B-26’s went into action. In 
two months they wrought terrible havoc 
to Jap ships, bases and installations, with 
an extra dividend of 97 Zeros downed 
at a cost of 6 Marauders. Result —the 
Jap juggernaut shuddered to a stop. 

The secret of the Marauders’ success? 
Look at one and you'll see a plane born to 
fight. It’s a plane with a chip on its wing! 

15 Tons of Flying Fury 
That, Martin men say, was the Marauder’s 
one fault. It looked too good to be true. At 
its unveiling in 1940 skeptics shook omi- 
nous heads. Too fast, they said, too “hot,” 
too radical. In those days Germany’ s slow, 
ungainly Junkers epitomized “bomber.” 


Martin officials, however, had faith in 
their new bomber. On their own initiative 
they tooled up for big production. Indeed, 
the first Marauder off the line was no pro- 
totype, but a regular production model. 
And she did things no other bomber could 
do. Her speed equalled that of fighters . 
her bomb load exceeded that of some heavy 


— A MAN MADE TORNADO! 


The great B-26 fighting bomber built by the Glenn L. Martin Company 
for the U. S. Army Air Force and The British Air Forces. 


. and she bore such Martin 
as the all-plastic nose, power gun 


bombers . . 
“firsts” 
turrets, scelf-sealing fuel tanks, heavy 
armor. True, she was no ship for old ladies 
to handle... but in the hands of the Army 
Air Force she was 15 tons of flying fury. 
From Midway to the Mediterranean 
Okay, said critics, but what will she do in 
actual combat? They found out when the 
reports from Australia started coming in. 
Meanwhile, farther north, the Japs 
struck at Midway and the Aleutians. 
Among other unpleasant items, they met 
Marauders carrying torpedoes . . . the 
Army’s first torpedo bombers. At Midway 
hits were scored on Jap carriers and cruis- 
ers; in the Aleutians, one cruiser was sunk, 
a carrier damaged. Later, when the steady 
hammering of Kiska began, two Jap de- 


‘stroyers and numerous supply ships were 


sunk. The Marauders were hitting their 
stride ... and their targets. 


That summer General “Jimmy” Doo- 


little, fresh from Tokyo, dropped in at the 
Martin plant. A new mission was brewing, 
he confided, and this time the outfit which 
bombed Tokyo was going to fly Marauders. 
Modifications had to be made to suit the 
climate .. . North Africa, as it turned out 
later. W hat Doolittle’s air force did in Tu- 
nisia, and Sicily, is history. At this writing 
Marauders are applying the hot foot to 
the big Italian boot. 


“No plane like the B-26" 


From cloud tops to treetops ... as medium 
bombers, torpedo bombers, or long-range 
fighters ... from Alaska to New Guinea to 
the Mediterranean... Marauders are tak- 
ing on all comers. General Arnold, chief of 
the Army Air Force, has called them “great 
bombers” . OWI dubs them “the most 
efficient planes in the world in their class” 
. but perhaps the most significant tribute 
comes from the Air Force men who fly 
them. As one Marauder ace, veteran of the 
Southwest Pacific, said quite simply: “There 
is no plane like the B-26. It can’t be beaten 
in design, sensitivity and control.” 
Considering the source, no higher praise 
could be given the Martin Marauder. 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 











Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


The will of our soldiers assures an unconditional surrender . . . 
The will of our people can assure a just and durable peace 


Toa: Cl | Today the United Nations are joined in their de- 


termination to win a decisive victory. On every 
battle front and on every farm and in every pro- 


Stepping Stones duction centre a singleness of purpose is speeding 


“unconditional surrender.” 


to T okio Tomorrow millions of soldiers and workers can 
eee have steady employment if they also unite with 
determination to bring about “a just and durable 


peace. 
Prosperity can be realized only through the will of 
an informed and a united people. With their courage 
and their determination, the people's will to accom- 
plish a righteous peace is irresistible. 


People here, in common with people of other 
lands, can prosper materially and spiritually after 
the war ends—but only if now the peoples of the 
United Nations make loud their demands for “a 
just and durable peace.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE. This new fixture, which chal- 
lenges comparison with any other in the fluorescent field, is 
much more than a design to save critical war materials. Its 
non-metallic reflector has an efficiency of 86 per cent —actually 
more than that of enameled metal. The streamlined top hous- 
ing encloses the ballast—protects it from dust—provides cool 
performance. 





























INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, 
RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC TUBES AND DEVICES 
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knows no noses 


7 coating of powdered phosphors 
inside a fluorescent lamp must be 
smoother than the powdered nose of the 
loveliest star in Hollywood. 


At Sylvania, there is a “Powder Room” 
dedicated to microscopic smoothness. Re- 
search engineers have developed special 
methods of grinding, milling, and blend- 
ing micro-fine “powdered daylight” which 
is vital to the electro-chemical production 
of cool, shadowless, and glarefree fluores- 
cent light. 


They “baby” these powders through a 
series of painstakingly exact’ processing 
and inspection steps. The smoother the 
coating, the more uniform are the light 
output and color from end to end of the 
fluorescent lamp. 


Ten years of independent and aggressive 
research by Sylvania have contributed im- 
portantly to the widening use of fluores- 
cent lighting for precision production in 
war industry. This same research will also 
supply the American homes of the future 
with the most efficient and economical 
lighting known. 


For smoother coating, more light output, 
longer life, and uniformity. of color, 
specify Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps — for 
‘initial installations and replacements. 


* SYLVANIA * 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


500 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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What's Ahead 


LIGHT METALS OUTLOOK 


Light metals have skyrocketed to a point 
where they’re the backbone of aviation. 
Meanwhile, they’re rapidly invading other 
fields. Aluminum, magnesium, stainless steel, 
etc., already go into everything from auto- 
mobiles to clothes, from building materials 
to bathtubs, and new uses are being de- 
veloped every day. 

Next issue, “THe OuTLooK For LIcHT 
Metats,” by Ross L. Holman, will bring you 
the behind-the-scenes highlights of this 
booming industry. 


INDIA NEXT 


India, land of 380,000,- 
000 people, is the new 
business frontier discussed 
by H. S. Kahm next issue 
—the fourth in his series 
of stories on post-war op- 
portunities in far-off lands. 
Like China and Africa, already surveyed, 
India is rich in raw materials. Unlike both 
these countries, however, mechanization is 
being strongly opposed. Still, the author 
foresees a large-scale expansion of industry 
in India after the war, along with prodigious 
opportunities in the handicraft fields. 

Since 70% of the population is engaged 
in agriculture, using for the most part primi- 
tive methods, there will also be a big post- 
war market for farm machinery, provided 
it’s developed in the right way. 

Watch for this story. It’s called “Oppor- 
TUNITIES IN Post-War INp1A.” 





YEAR'S BEST IDEAS 


Among added features in our year-end 
(December 15th) issue you will find “THe 
Best Ipeas oF 1943,” a digest of the most 
novel and noteworthy items reported in our 
“New Ipeas” department during the past 12 
months. 

There are 100 ideas in all—new products, 
new processes; selling, employee and pub- 
lic relations ideas. 


MANPOWER MARKET 


The crippled, the blind, the mute—all 
manner of physically handicapped men and 
women—have been “drafted” into industry 
in recent months. Millions more, able to 
work, are still unemployed in the face of 
an acute labor shortage. 

This is easy to understand, for employ- 
ment of the disabled is a plus-and-minus 
proposition. Next issue we will bring you a 
comprehensive story on the subject, a story 
which should help you to solve your labor 
shortages, and, at the same time, lick a big 
social problem. 

The story, “Joss For THE PHYSICALLY 
HANpIcAPPED,” is authored by A. K. Porter. 


P.S. 


Our new, growing and vital precision in- 
strument industry is the subject of a story 
to appear in an early issue. In preparation 
are stories concerning the outlook for (1) 
plastics, (2) glass, (3) paper and (4) in- 
dustrial finishes. 
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Readers Say 


FOR SALES TAX 


No one likes increased taxes, but revenue 
must be raised, and inflation must be 
blocked. Certainly there is no better means 
of doing both than to apply a sales tax. 
This wili cut down excess purchasing power, 
and will draw off some of the revenue from 
the mass of workers who have benefited most 
from higher wages and increased income. 
Besides, what could more directly discour- 
age spending than a sales tax?—Leo L. 
Lamppin, Princeton, W. Va. 


AGAINST SALES TAX 


A sales tax will destroy sales—A. N. 
HILDERBRAND, South Bend, Ind. 
Don’t agree.—TueE Epiror. 


CORRECTION 


I wish to correct what “Incognito” has to 
say in “Readers Say” in the Nov. 1 issue. 
He states: “Nobody in the department 
seemed to know that brass isn’t mined as 
an ore, but is an alloy of copper and tin.” 
This individual is also subject to correction, 
since brass is aa alloy of copper and zinc, 
and may in some instances contain around 
1% of tin. An alloy of copper and tin is 
classified as bronze. 

May I congratulate you for your fine mag- 
azine and many excellent articles——ARNOLD 
O. MoELk, Roselle, N. J. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


I have read Forses for many years and 
consider it the foremost publication of its 
kind. Your fearless expression of opinion 
and interpretation of business and financial 
trends are a highly constructive contribution 
to business and the American way of living 
under free enterprise—F. W. Orr, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


REPORT 


I have talked with many business men 
during the past year, who are conservative 
and not easily excited, and the majority ap- 
pear to be firmly of the opinion that we 
may be nearing the end of free enterprise. 

I have been a subscriber to your magazine 
for several years and have learned to lean 
on it heavily for both advice and consola- 
tion —J. W. Younc, Richmond, Va. 


VALUE 


In the Gct. 15 issue you had a good ar- 
ticle, “Markets in Mexico.” It was just what 
we wanted to know. We sell jewelry. 

Give our respects to Mr. Goodman. He is 
worth "teen times the price of subscription. 
—A. G. PELLETIER, Winslow, Ariz. 


CALL TO ACTION 


The articles that you are printing each 
issue in behalf of the investors of America 
should be appreciated by all holders of 
securities and awaken them to the necessity 


of immediate action—FREEBORN JOHNSON, 
Providence, R. I. 











war industries depend 
on better, safer, longer-lasting 


PLOMB TOOLS 


The Plomb hinge handle is a favorite because it gives 
three advantages in war production— 


1. It provides maximum flexibility. 


2. Light yet strong, it is safer to use than 
ordinary types. 


3. Made right so it will last longer. 


All tools in the famous Plomb line are well-known for 
the better, safer, longer service they give. Call the 
friendly Plomb dealer near you to help you get exactly 
the kind you want for your war job — from screw- 


drivers to sockets and attachments. Plomb Tool 
Company, Los Angeles 11, California, U. S. A. 











2-LINE 
Editorials 


We already have enough deductions 
from pay envelopes. 


The outlook is darkest for white-collar 
workers. 


Small investors are in similar plight. 


Our exposed front-line soldiers would 
like a chance to fight sheltered home- 
front strikers. 


Prefer peace stocks. 


Permitting Caesar Petrillo or any oth- 
er labor Czar to levy a private tax on 
any product is utterly un-American. 


If the Administration won’t set ma- 
chinery in motion to stop it, Congress 
should—prompltly. 


| To Vice-President Wallace: Ameri- 


cans, too, must be fed. 


Patriotism calls for saving now, buy- 
ing by-and-by. 


War production appears to have about 
reached its peak. 


Farm commodities have climbed far 
enough. 


Also farm lands. 


The inflated John L. Lewis has done 
his worst to precipitate inflation. 


The Government should have deflated 
him long ago. 


Speculate sparingly. 


“U.S. Owns One-Fifth Nation’s Area.” 
Time to call a halt. 


Prediction: Stalin, Churchill, Roose- 
velt will get together soon. 


Argentina will later pay for her atro- 
cious attitude. 


Wanted: A workable—and enforced— 
national wage policy. 


Not wanted: Further political kowtow- 
ing to dictatorial labor leaders. 


How many more months will Hitler 
hold out? 


FORBES 














YOUR PERSONNEL PROBLEMS WILL BE SIMPLIFIED BY AN 


fyrypuidle Cinplloyce Cenwion Chan 


Improved management-employee relations are a 
natural consequence of a correctly designed em- 
ployee pension plan. These are the basic benefits 
your firm could obtain from such a plan soundly 
financed through investment in insurance com- 


pany annuity contracts or in securities: 


|. Reduces labor turnover. By its nature, a pension 





plan rewards long, faithful service. 


2. Attracts and holds high type employees. The 
employee is afforded benefits supplemental to 





Social Security payments which are based only 
on earnings up to $3000. 


3. Eases Wage Problems. A pension plan provides 





positive financial value to the employee, yet is in 


line with governmental anti-inflation trends. 


A 92-page summary of the fundamentals of 
formulating and financing pension plans is now 
available. There is no obligation entailed in writ- 
ing for this study, so send for your copy now and 
have the facts available when you meed them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET 
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Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 








F.0.B. FIVE MILES UP! 


consigned by American Industry 


“The customers won’t be kept waiting.” 
They’re accepting on-the-spot delivery in 
hundreds of fighting areas the world over. 


For instance, from Flying Fortresses, 
five miles up, 500 pounds of TNT toa 
*“*package”’’—our enemies are taking it and 
not liking it. 

American Industry is busy producing— 
and delivering the goods to do battle. In 


hundreds of war plants. In hundreds of 
war towns. By hundreds of thousands of 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


war-working men and women. 


There is one ingredient common and 
vital to this vast production. It is oil. Lub- 
ricating and cutting oils to turn and drill 
and plane and mill and grind. 


This nation-wide demand for quality 
petroleum products is met by Texaco 
through its more than 2300 wholesale sup- 
ply points. In addition—skilled engineer- 
ing service is available to insure maximum 
efficiency from its products. 










—in all i 
48 States 


U. S. Army Air Forces Photograph 
—1International 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


What's What at Washington 


The following is based on a visit 
to Washington by the Editor. 

The atmosphere at Washington has changed—in both 
Administration and Congressional circles. New Dealers 
have become less assured, less confident that they will be 
continued in command after next November. Republican 
lawmakers express confidence that next year’s voting to 
choose a completely new House and one-third of all the 
Senate will bring Republican control. 

ae 

President Roosevelt is now expected to go through the 
motions of swinging towards the Right. 

The voters’ latest verdict is interpreted as signifying: 
(1) That they have had a surfeit of “social reform”: 
(2) that they have lost patience with the Administration’s 
coddling of organized labor, with such unfortunate conse- 
quences; (3) that labor leaders, despite all their declama- 
tions and threatenings, cannot deliver a solid “labor vote” 
—in practically every instance labor-endorsed candidates 
were defeated last month. 

With their eyes on next November our Federal lawmakers 
are regarded as unlikely to add anything approaching ten 
more billions to the people’s tax bill, are unlikely to enact 
a sales tax, will probably approve not more than two-three 
billions additional taxation at this time—and fight shy of 
attempting any onerous fresh tax legislation next year. 

o 

Many of the ablest business men who have been patrioti- 
cally serving at Washington feel cramped; curbed, not only 
by red tape but by criss-crossing governmental agencies, by 
hampering splitting of authority. 

The resignation of extremely capable Charles E. Wilson 
from his high post in the War Production Board will prob- 
ably be followed by other resignations, notwithstanding that 
President Roosevelt has shown that he has become convinced 
of the wisdom of placing a greater number of vital wartime 
responsibilities on the shoulders of experienced men of 
affairs rather than on theorists. 

Tremendous pressure is being brought to bear upon the 
Administration to promulgate definite plans for coping with 
the gigantic task of reconverting industry to peace produc- 
tion, re-employment. Thus far nothing satisfactory has been 
accomplished. 

Naming of Bernard M. Baruch is not accepted as ade- 
quate. Renegotiation of profits on war contracts is another 
thorn in the flesh of our industrial world. 

This writer has oftener than once reported, after journey- 
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ings in various sections of the country, that Wendell Will- 
kie’s popularity had dwindled since 1940. 

The same thing has occurred among Republicans at 
Washington. 

The latest Gallup poll put this question to Republicans: 


If you had to choose between Dewey and Willkie as the 
Republican candidate for President which would you prefer? 


Here is the result: Dewey, 55%; Willkie, 35%; No opin- 
ion, 10%. 
Washingtonians do not claim to know more than you or 
I as to whether Franklin D. Roosevelt will reach out for a 
fourth term. Their attitude is: Phenomenally astute poli- 
tician, he will not commit himself until the last moment 
and that then he will run if he should be reasonably sure 
of re-election. If not, not. 
e 
Congress is increasingly disposed to reject Executive dic- 
tation, to cease being a mere rubber-stamp, to insist upon 
discharging its Constitutional responsibilities in accordance 
with its own lights. 
& 
All of which is encouraging to those who cherish Ameri- 
canism. 
* 
Not what you take in, but what you 
give out, counts. 
* 


Lewis’ Defi Wins 


John L. Lewis has made a monkey out of the Govern- 
ment. He successfully defied the War Labor Board, coerced 
Fuel Administrator Ickes into negotiating with him, against 
all WLB principles, while union miners were on strike. 
Once again this labor leader has proved superior to gov- 
ernmental authority. Surely-he must now feel that he has 
received repayment for the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
he advanced for Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first re-election. 

But what is his appeasement likely to cost the country? 

All indications are that President Roosevelt’s “hold the 
line” decree will be shot to. pieces, that we will be engulfed 
by a torrential spate of demands for higher wages by other 
unioneers, that the “Little Steel” wage formula has been 
knocked into a cocked hat, that in consequence the war 
will cost us many more billions, that the sluice-gates of in- 
flation will be forced open, with ultimate consequences no 
mortal can foretell. 

President Roosevelt did not hesitate to compel companies 





to obey bureaucratic decrees. But when it came to defiant 
John L. Lewis, he acted deplorably differently. 

How will the majority of Americans react towards such 
Administration conduct next November? 


Latest Young President 


These times are so strenuous that the trend is strongly 
towards selecting youngish men as chief executives of impor- 
tant enterprises. The latest: 45-year-old Stuart M. Crocker 
has been named chief executive of the mammoth Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp., which 
serves 1,641 communities and 
1,636,000 consumers. 

The outstanding character- 
istics of Mr. Crocker, an early 
protege of Owen D. Young 
and later vice-president of 
General Electric, are powerful 
physique, radiant personality, 
aptitude for handling men 
harmoniously, rare judgment, 
courage. While taking a pre- 
medical course at Harvard he 
enlisted in the Navy Medical 
Corps when the World War 
broke out, but later sought 
the more hazardous job of blowing up enemy ships, as a 
member of the North Sea Mine Forces. 

Graduating from Harvard in 1921, he joined the saies 
organization of the Radio Corporation of America, occa- 
sionally working for President David Sarnoff on foreign 
contracts. Mr. Young, head of General Electric, spotted 
him, engaged him as his assistant, took him along as secre- 
tary of the American Delegation for the Reparations Com- 
mission which formulated the Dawes Plan, in 1924. He 
again served as secretary for the committee which drafted 
the Young Plan, in 1929. Meanwhile, he kept climbing, be- 
coming assistant to Charles E. Wilson and, in 1940, vice- 
president of General Electric. 

“My hobby is Cape Cod,” he smilingly declares. Although 
born in €ambridge, Mass., he regards himself as a Cape 
Codder, since his father and grandfather lived there. A 
broken shoulder in his last game at Cambridge Latin School 
ended what promised to become an outstanding college foot- 
ball career. He is a salmon and deep-sea fishing enthusiast, 
an expert at handling a sailboat, a powerful swimmer. In- 
doors, squash. His library includes a wonderful collection 
of Joseph C. Lincoln’s writings. 

* 
Complacency cripples. 
* 





Stuart M. Crocker 


iene Flying 


The only nation that has spent enormous sums on con- 
structing airfields outside of its own territory is the United 
States. Yet, report has it that Uncle Sam has not stipulated 
that, after the war, it must have the right to use such air- 
fields. We all know that flying is te bulk largely in to- 
morrow’s international transportation. You and I, all Amer- 


ican taxpayers, are being assessed heavily for our war- 
winning efforts. We are well aware that many billions and 
billions of our lend-lease expenditures will not be repaid. 
But surely we are entitled to demand and receive access to 
the flying fields our money has constructed abroad. 


The truth is that Americans travel more than any other | 


nationals. Presumably, we will do so hereafter if given 
reasonable opportunity. We are entitled to demand such 
opportunity. After all that we have done for Britain and 
other United Nations, how could they legitimately object? 


* 
The clearest eyes and brains look 


through rose-colored glasses. 
* 


Which Wages Should Be Increased ? 


“Should wages be increased now?” I was privileged to 
participate in a radio discussion on that subject over a 
Columbia Broadcasting Coast-to-Coast hook-up. Among the 
other three participants was a high executive of the CIO. 
My attitude: 

If there are to be further wage increases they should go to the 
one-third of the American people whom President Roosevelt de- 
scribed as “ill-clothed, ill-housed, ill-fed,” to the many millions of 
our lowest-paid workers, both girls and men, many of them employed 
in so-called “white-collar” jobs. 

But the loudest, most clamorous, most insistent demands for addi- 
tional wage increases come from the very highest-paid groups in the 
country, from automotive workers, from coal miners, from railway 
employees, from steel workers, from other skilled factory workers. 
. . . Our hard-working farmers have equally prospered. 

So, I am profoundly convinced that whatever wage increases may 
be granted should go, not to the highest-paid, but to the poorest-paid 
workers of all classes. One thing certain is that if all wages are 
ballooned, we cannot possibly hope to escape inflation. And though 
we win the war on battlefronts throughout the world, we will lose 
out if we become engulfed in inflation. Workers would then suffer 
along with everyone else. 


Since then the plight of our poorest-paid, unorganized 
work folks has been brought prominently to the front, at 
Washington and elsewhere. The New York Times’ chief 
Washington correspondent, Arthur Krock, queried William 
H. Davis, chairman of the War Labor Board, who replied 
that he could not under the law help the many millions of 
such workers, “if they had no union to speak for them.” 
Washington, however, is worried, because, to quote this 
able writer, “before many months the ‘forgotten’ clerk, 
teacher and State and municipal employee groups will have 
opportunity to express themselves at the polls.” These classes 
have been left out in the cold under the Little Steel formula 
for increasing wages 15%. 

Apparently, only employees who are strongly organized 
receive any consideration from the present Administration. 
At a dinner given to a group of Senators and Representa- 
tives by the Investors Fairplay League, one Senator frankly 
confessed that the only thing which counted with law- 
makers was “power,” meaning votes. 

Manifestly, “forgotten” investors must organize in order 
to win anything approaching considerate treatment. And, 
apparently, poorly-paid, unorganized workers must resort 
to similar action in self-protection against unions which 
dictate to Washington. 


FORBES 
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PARTS FOR— CARS AND TRUCKS 


A Problem? 


Shoe as 7 Source 


Srake S. MAKES PARTS for original equipment 


and for maintenance; parts that are upset and drop forged; 
molded fabrics and plastics; ferrous and non-ferrous cast- 
ings. In war, as in peace, Brake Shoe ships millions of 
parts to thousands of manufacturers, in many fields of 


industry. 


Whether your “punished part” problem requires one 
casting or thousands of steel forgings, Brake Shoe is 
equipped to help you. 


American Brake SHot Company, 230 Parx Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


59 PLANTS SERVING INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 

American Brakeblok Division Detroit, Mich. 

Ramapo Ajax Division New York, N. Y. : 
American Manganese Steel Division... .Chicago Heights, Ill. ont -_ stage, canging Roe 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division.........New York, N. Y. from 1% hp. to 15 h.p. 

Kellogg Division Rochester, N. Y. 

American Forge Division Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Wheel Division New York, N. Y. 

National Bearing Metals Corp. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Feeding the World 





It's a big problem—with dramatic 
aspects and long-range implications 


HERE is a popular misconception 

about the task of feeding the 

world after the war. The :imme- 
diate problem is frequently confused 
with the long-term one. 

There is no doubt that the German- 
occupied parts of Europe, as they are 
re-conquered, will need assistance un- 
til their own agricultural resources are 
restored. They will need to draw for 
a time on the excess stocks of food in 
the U. S. and other countries. 

How short a time this may be can 
be gathered from the experience of 
World War I. Within a couple of years 
after its ending, the farmers of this 
country and Canada found themselves 
with huge, unsaleable surpluses on 
their hands. Already, the natives of 
North Africa, to whom, less than a 
year ago, we were exporting food, are 
self-sustaining, and are even exporting 
some to our troops in Italy. 


WE'RE ONLY BEGINNING 


As a result of the discoveries of one 
of the newest of sciences, the science 
of nutrition, the real task of feeding 
the world will only be beginning when 
the immediate problem is solved, and 
the hungry nations of German-occu- 
pied Europe are once more enjoying 
“freedom from want.” 

No one had ever heard -of the sci- 
ence of nutrition before the beginning 
of the present century, but two wars 
in one generation have caused almost 
as much progress in its technique as 
in that of another 20th century science 
to which the wars gave an impetus— 
that of aviation. 

While, in the past, it was the ten- 
dency to consider the full dinner pail 
as the mark of a high standard of 
living, the science of nutrition has 
proved that it is almost more impor- 
tant to examine what is in the dinner 
pail than how much. In countries such 
as the U. S., Great Britain and the 
British Dominions, which have not 
suffered from starvation in the popu- 





A. Wyn Wiurams is well known for his 
studies on business and world problems. 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


lar sense for generations, about a 
third of the population shows physical 
deficiencies and deformities usually 
only expected in countries on a low 
standard of living. 

This is the startling fact brought 
out by the medical service examina- 
tion records of both the U. S. and 
Great Britain, where about a third of 
all draftees have to be rejected for no 
other reason than physical: defects di- 





Acme 
A Polish boy literally hugs an armioad 
of bread made from U.S. enriched flour 


rectly traceable to malnutrition, which 
should not be confused with under- 
nutrition. 

A good proportion of such rejected 
draftees could never have experienced 
the pangs of hunger, for the ill-nour- 
ished come from all classes. Another 
tact to support the contention of the 
nutritionists that the kind of food is 
as important as the volume is that the 
percentage of rejections for physical 
deficiencies is much higher from those 
localities where the diet tends to be 
more monotonous. 

With the evidence from medical 
records of draftees in two wars as a 
basis, the science of nutrition has been 
able to bring other corroborative 
proof that the kind of food with which 
the world, in general, should be fed 
is as important as the volume. 

It is able, for example, to point to 


the case of an industrial city in the 
north of England during the early 
part of World War I and before ra- 
tioning came in. A violent epidemic of 
scurvy broke out, a disease as rare in 
Britain now as is yellow fever in this 
country. Medical authorities were puz- 
zled until they discovered that a sud- 
den influx of wealth among high-paid 
munition workers had resulted in a 
meat-eating rampage. The less prosper- 
ous economic condition of these work- 
ers had previously kept them tied 
down to a more balanced diet. 


NUTRITION COMES FIRST 


This lesson has not been lost in 
Britain in this war. Its dinner pails 
are now far from full, but no ration- 
ing policy is ever adopted by the Min- 
ister of Food without first consulting 
the health authorities as to its nutri- 
tive effect. The result has been that 
never has the health of Great Britain 
been better. In 1942, the fourth year 
of war, it actually had the lowest death 
rate on record. 

The eminent Scottish health author- 
ity, Sir John Boyd Orr, recently testi- 
fied to the benefits of adopting the 
proper nutritive policies. In the early 
part of this year he made a survey of 
the national health. An examination of 
1,500 families, picked haphazardly 
from the north of Scotland to the south 
of the Thames, showed that the aver- 
age health of the British working 
classes is better than before the war. 
This ‘can only be due to a better diet, 
as there is more overcrowding and 
health service itself has deteriorated 
due to doctors being called up. 

But there is still more significance 
in the specialized part of his report, 
which shows that infantile mortality in 
Scotland is the lowest on record; the 
1943 measurements of boys of 13 in 
Glasgow are an average of 0.88 inches 
taller than in pre-war days, and those 
of five years 0.44 inches more. Nor 
is it a string-bean growth, since both 
classes are heavier. 

Let’s consider the evidence present- 
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ed at the Conference of the 44 United 
Nations at Hot Springs last Summer. 
Jt was shown that out of 2,100,000,000 
people living on the globe, 1,400,000,- 
000 people do not have the right kinds 
of food for health, even according to 
minimum standards ‘laid down by the 
National Research Council of the 
United States. 

The results of malnutrition (as op- 
posed to undernutrition) show them- 
selves in various ways and almost in 
an exact ratio to the degree. Among 
the ill effects are impaired racial vigor 
and vitality. This is most noticeable in 
Oriental races, except the Japanese, 
who do not confine themselves to a 
cereal diet of rice, but also eat fish in 
large quantities. 

Other general results of malnutrition 
are a high mortality rate and a lower 
life expectancy. This is especially so 
among certain classes at hazardous 
periods of life. In Asia, 5050 of the 
mortality in children occurs in the 
critical period between the time they 
are weaned and the age of 10. This is 
five times that of children of the same 
age in America. The monotonous 
cereal diet of the East doesn’t give 
young children the protective foods 
they need. 


DIET AND DISEASE 


Deaths from tuberculosis are only 
30-40 per 100,000 of the population in 
countries with a balanced diet against 
150-250 per 100,000 in the monoto- 
nously-nutritioned ones. Mexico has 
an average death rate of 15,000 from 
whooping cough, susceptibility to 
which is closely related to food de- 
ficiencies. 

Deaths from this disease in the U. S. 
and Britain are negligible. African 
natives, who live mostly on a starchy 
diet of cassava, suffer from nutritional 
diseases to an equal extent with the 
inhabitants of Asia, although the ab- 
sence of overpopulation in Africa (see 
page 16) never presents the problem 
of undernourishment as it often does 
in Asia. 

What feeding the world properly 
after the war would mean can be 
gathered from the following table. It 
is a computation in American stand- 
ards of weight and in ordinary foods 


of the minimum requirements in cal-. 


ories, vitamins, minerals, etc., as set 
down by the National Research Coun- 
cil in 1942 for an adult human in any 
part of the world. Multiply the quan- 
tities by 2,100,000,000 and you get the 
world’s daily requirements. 
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Daily Quantities 
Grain products (bread, cer- 


Cie, Ge. 3 fe 10 oz. 
Ne PERT ere 1 pint 
Tuber roots (starchy, e.g. 

SRENONP  viccndcaveee 8 oz. 
Legumous seeds (beans, 

BOP, CELT OT 11/10 oz. 
Vitamin C foods (citrus 

BET ask irae b-nwxes on 3 oz. 
Leafy green vegetables (cab- 

ee eee 3 oz. 
Other vegetables ........ 5 1/5 oz. 
Meat, fish, poultry........ 3 2/3 oz. 
BE rah onaadaewiies 2 every 3 days 
MI ecdusvesaxabeniens 11% oz. 
ee rt Rees 21/5 oz 


What are the implications of these 
discoveries of the science of nutrition? 
One is that cherished national habits 
of eating will have to be changed. Ice 
cream may have to be less of the na- 
tional dish for dessert, while cheese 
may end. the meal more frequently. 
The roast beef of old England has not 
been too good for the Englishman’s 
dental health, whatever it may have 
done to his ruddy complexion. The 
Hottentot should have one pint of 
milk a day with his cassava. (Con- 
trary to an opinion now being widely 
spread, a quart is too much.) 

Another implication is that farming 
isn’t finished as a profitable occupa- 
tion. Farmers, however, will have to 


redirect their production. In the last 
war, because the emphasis was on the 
calorie content of diet, the shortage of 
wheat was most in evidence. In this 
war, the emphasis has shifted to the 
protective foods and the shortage is in 
milk, cheese, butter, eggs and similar 
high-protein foods. So it will be in the 


post-war world. 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


It is estimated that for full nutrition 
for the whole world the production of 
the cheapest foods, rice and wheat— 
the foods that allay hunger—need only 
to be stepped up 15% from pre-war 
levels. On the other hand, the produc- 
tion of the protective foods that will 
rid the population of the world from 
nutritional anaemia, beri beri, scurvy, 
whooping cough—yes, even the busi- 
ness man from his tired feeling— 
needs to be stepped up 200%. 

Feeding the world, therefore, is not 
so much a challenge to the sociologist 
as to the business. man. It will be for 
him to redirect agricultural produc- 
tion and rearrange methods of distri- 
bution and transportation, so that the 
inhabitants of every country in the 
world will have better diets. 

Thanks to the new science of nutri- 
tion, an unlimited vista is opening up 
in the post-war world for the food 
producer, the food processor and, 
especially, the food distributor. 


Carl Crow Says: 


ITH every month that the war 

continues, we are less and less 
embarrassed by the fact that Japan 
controls so many vital raw materials 
in the area of East Asia which she 
occupies. For with every month we are 
less and less dependent on supplies 
outside the Americas. 

We are not only growing many 
strange new crops in the United States, 
but are also encouraging our Southern 
neighbors to do the same. It was a 
well-known fact that the climate of 
Central America is much like that of 
tropical East Asia, but until Japan cut 
off our supplies, no attempt was made 
to change the agriculture of this part 
of the world. Now all of the countries 
between Mexico and the Panama Ca- 
nal, encouraged by the U. S., are grow- 
ing or preparing to grow, practically 
everything we formerly bought from 
Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines. 


Some of these products will soon be 
available. By the end of the year the 
Navy will be receiving a generous and 
growing supply of rope made from 
hemp grown in Costa Rica. Other 
products, such as chinchona bark, 
from which quinine is produced, as 
well as a wide variety of spices, will 
be products of the future. 

This revolution in the agriculture of 
Central America is proceeding practi- 
cally unnoticed in the United States, 
but it is a development of the greatest 
importance to manufacturers as well 
as to importers. It should be remem- 
bered that the whole economy of Indo- 
nesia was changed by the introduction 
of rubber and chinchona trees, and it 
appears that the whole Caribbean area 
may now be undergoing a similar 
change. According to those concerned 
with the establishment of these new 
crops, it is no longer an experiment. 








Hey, Take It Easy! 


You can't overwork, worry, allow yourself to get run down now 
—of all times. You've got to play as well as work, you know 


R. MORRIS FISHBEIN, editor 
D of The Journal of the American 

Medical Association, recently 
penned a clever parody on a well- 
known Shakespearian soliloquy. With 
apologies both to Shakespeare and Dr. 
Fishbein, we quote it here: “To golf 
or not to golf—that is the question. 
Whether ‘tis better for each of us to 
stick his nose constantly into his task 
and thus to have the brain become 
completely obfuscated, or perhaps to 
steal away without mentioning the 
matter even to a secretary, and to pur- 
sue the gutta percha pellet hither and 
thither over the countryside until the 
processes of thinking again become 
logical, irritability disappears and ef- 
ficiency returns. It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

We feel certain that Dr. Fishbein 
(and Shakespeare) wouldn’t mind in 
the least if we substituted handball or 
bowling, a swim and a steam, or per- 
haps even a game of chess for “golf,” 
for the point would still remain the 
same, that all work and no play makes 


Jack a dull boy. 


YOU'RE BUSY, BUT— 


Most of you who read this have had 
this experience. It’s a busy, tough 
week. Nerves are on edge, red tape is 
getting in your hair, contracts are be- 
ing cancelled and placed before you 
can say “WPB.” Along comes your 
afternoon to spend an hour at the 
club, to indulge in a little badminton 
or perhaps to get a rubdown and just 
loaf for a while, but work is piled so 
high that your conscience begins to 
trouble you. You begin to wonder if 
maybe you'll be shirking your duty by 
taking a little time to relax. So you 
have your secretary call up and cancel 
your date at the club. But did you ask 
yourself this, “Have I really gained 
anything by not taking time out 
here?” The answer, in the long run, is 
an emphatic “No.” Not only are you 
increasing the inevitable tension on 
yourself and thus lowering efficiency 
and output; you may also, indeed, be 
shortening your span of years. 
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Ewing Galloway 


There are no replacement parts for the human body 


As Howard Braucher, president of 
the National Recreation Association, 
puts it, “Recreation cannot be neglect- 
ed when there is anything important 
to be done, for men must keep on liv- 
ing; more than ever in times of crisis 
when tenseness means loss of efficien- 
cy.” Dr. Andrew Ley of Northwestern 
University states it concisely, too, when 
he says, “We cannot win the war with 
work alone. Work demands rest .. . 
and wholesome recreation.” 

We are all aware of the need for 
rest periods and congenial social play 
for workers. England learned the les- 
son first some years ago when workers 
in war industries were pushed almost 
to the limit of human endurance. Work 
days were increased to 12 and some- 
times more hours. The net result was, 
amazingly enough, a decrease in out- 
put and, at the same time, an increase 
in errors and rejects. 

No, more hours don’t necessarily 
mean more accomplished, and, in the 
extreme, it means less accomplished. 
The Industrial Recreation Association 
has been acquainting executives across 
the country with the need of recrea- 


tion for workers in the interests of 
achieving industrial unity, improving 
morale, skill and production. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no similar group con- 
cerned with the recreational needs of 
the leaders of industry. Yet it must be 
obvious to you that the mental and 
physical well-being of the men at the 
top is just as essential as the mental 
and physical fitness of their subordi- 
nates. We’re headed for an epidemic 
of breakdowns across the country, un- 
less executives take care. It’s up to you 
to watch yourself, not to overdo, not 
to forget that you’re as human as your 
workers and must, occasionally, relax. 


SPORTS FOR VICTORY 


In a speech delivered before the 
House of Representatives last Spring, 
the Hon. La Vern R. Dilweg, Congress- 
man from Wisconsin, called attention 
to the part sports are playing in our 
American victory drive. Although his 
remarks were, for the most part, con- 
cerned with the general public, spec- 
tator sports and the like, certain sec- 
tions of his address are well worth 
citing here. Said Congressman Dilweg, 
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who played end on the Green Bay 
Packers and was All-American profes- 
sional end three times, “America must 
play harder and oftener right now 
than ever before. We must impress 
upon the American people that it is 
patriotic to play—since through play 
we get exercise—and through exercise 
we attain that physical endurance so 
necessary in every individual today. 
This play serves a dual role. In addi- 
tion to affording us physical expres- 
sion, it serves, too, as a change of 
pace—a release through relaxation— 
that makes us better fit emotionally, if 
not mentally, to meet the challenge of 
our daily tasks and accept new tasks 
with enthusiasm.” 

A Princeton undergrad recently 
spent some time keeping tab on the 
great Einstein. One afternoon he ob- 
served the famous mathematician 
standing on the curb of Princeton’s 
main street licking an ice cream cone, 
while he watched a man unload ducks 
from a truck. The student was slightly 


There's 


66 HAT’S the use of making calls 

these days?” says a disgruntled 
salesman. “I haven’t got anything to 
sell, anyway.” 

The statement is typical of an atti- 
tude that’s prevalent among today’s 
war-harassed salesmen. The truth is, 
there are still a great many things to 
sell. Though merchandise itself may be 
nearly as scarce as the proverbial hens’ 
teeth, the salesman who takes a care- 
ful mental inventory will discover that 
he has a supply of “intangible prod- 
ucts” to keep him hustling. 

Here are some examples: 

You can sell service. Even in nor- 
mal times, selling the product is only 
half the job. Don’t forget that future 
sales depend upon proper servicing of 
present sales. Salesmen who formerly 
had little time to spare for steady cli- 
ents can now devote some thought to 
solving dealer problems and improving 
dealer sales methods. They can also 
educate dealers and distributors to a 
fuller understanding of forthcoming 
products. 

You can sell goodwill. This ties in 
with service and includes selling cus- 
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amazed, but needn’t have been. It 
would be hard to judge just how much 
standing on a curb, licking an_ ice 
cream cone and watching a man un- 
load ducks from a truck, contributed 
to the Theory of Relativity, but it’s 
almost axiomatic that how a man 
works depends greatly on how much 
and how often he relaxes. 


GOOD PERSONAL POLITICS 


David Lloyd George falls fast asleep 
every time he rides in an automobile. 


Even F.D.R. and Churchill gave us a 


graphic demonstration of the need for 


“letting down” once in a while with 
their trips to that Maryland “Shangri- 
La.” Regardless of your public politics, 
that’s good personal politics for any- 
one. 

Fred Crawford, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
keeps himself alert by daily swims and 
yogi exercises. A well-known steel ex- 
ecutive locks his office door and does 
a dozen pushups whenever he feels the 


press of affairs. An investment banker 
relaxes on the job by writing verse 
about fishing (his favorite sport), 
which goes gratis to sporting publica- 
tions. 

A top-flight educator stops working 
every half hour and turns on his radio 
or phonograph. After listening to a 
light melody or two, he goes back to 
work with renewed interest and effec- 
tiveness. Whenever his morning is too 
much for him, a famous editor dodges 
into a movie for an hour or two in the 
afternoon, and, the more inane the pic- 
ture, the more he relaxes. 

So you see, it’s every man to his 
own taste when it comes to relaxing 
and freshening up. The important 
thing is, you must relax! 

Here’s a good thing to keep in mind 
when you can’t take the time for a 
little recreation. The planes, tanks and 
guns you are helping to produce are 
sent to the front: equipped with re- 
placement parts. There are no replace- 
ment parts for the human body. 


Still Plenty to Sell 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


tomers an understanding of the rea- 
sons for late deliveries, inability to ful- 
fill orders, price boosts and lowered 
quality of products. One salesman, a 
rare and appreciated bird these days, 
makes it a point to let his customers 
know that he’s grateful for orders, in 
spite of the fact that he has far more 
than he can handle. Buyers won’t for- 
get him when conditions change. 


SELL THE COMPANY 


You can sell your company. Devote 
some effort to promoting its reputation, 
its experience, capabilities and person- 
nel. Remember, the name behind the 
product can be as important as the 
product itself. Let your customers 
know some of your company’s prob- 
lems, and how they’re being solved. 

You can sell ideas. One wide-awake 
Connecticut salesman spends consider- 
able time trying to evolve schemes that 
will improve his dealers’ business. Any 
business can be improved. Often an 
outside source can suggest improve- 
ments by bringing an objective view- 
point to the problem. And any idea 
that will benefit a dealer is worth its 


weight in gold in goodwill to you. 

You can sell yourself. This can be 
just as important as selling your prod- 
uct. In fact, one successful salesman 
has said that you can’t sell your prod- 
uct unless you sell yourself first. He 
attributes a large part of his volume to 
the strict observance of time-tested 
principles of behavior—sincerity, hon- 
esty, cheerfulness and courtesy. He be- 
lieves that the man who can sell him- 
self now will have little trouble in sell- 
ing his product when the buyers’ mar- 
ket returns. 

You can sell tomorrow’s products. 
Find out customers’ post-war needs. 
Many salesmen are already taking or- 
ders for peacetime delivery. 

You can sell the future. Your com- 
pany is probably doing research and 
making plans for new products and 
improvements for post-war markets. 
Talk up these plans. Sell the future of 
your company and the future of Amer- 
ica, of private enterprise. 

When the war’s over, competition is 
going to be keener than ever. So don’t 
stop making calls, just because you 
can’t deliver. There’s still plenty to sell. 
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Opportunities in 
Post-War Africa 





This is the third in a series 
of stories on new business 
frontiers. Coming: Surveys 
on post-war opportunities in 


India and other far-off lands. 











opened treasure chest. No one 

actually knows how vast this 
treasure is. Its known samples consist 
of huge supplies of gold, diamonds, 
uranium, chrome, tin, copper, man- 
ganese, iron, coal, oil, sisal, asbestos; 
cotton, tobacco, cocoa, palm oil, pea- 
nuts, cattle, timber, rubber, ivory, 
hides and such additional assets as 
cheap labor, 150,000,000 strong, and a 
lot of undeveloped water. 

How many of Africa’s natural re- 
sources are undiscovered is anyone's 
guess. The experts guess them to be 
tremendous. 


omen is the world’s largest un- 


TRANSPORTATION ONE KEY 


Perhaps the biggest lock on the Afri- 
can treasure chest has been a lack of 
transportation; but this lock is well on 
the way to being forced by post-war 
aviation. The impenetrable heart of a 
Congo jungle, containing a thousand 
huge fortunes, may be reached after 
the war as conveniently as one might 
now journey from New York City to 
Los Angeles. 

Giant glider trains and freight-carry- 
ing helicopters, the latter requiring 
no airports, will open up Africa as 
incisively as the surgeon’s scalpel can 
lay open the dark interior of the hu- 

‘man body. 

What opportunities for Americans 
does this fabulously rich continent 
hold forth? 

The great bulk of the African treas- 
ure chest is owned by four foreign 
countries: England, France, Belgium 
and Portugal. France and Belgium are 
bankrupt; it will take England a long 
time to rebuild her own post-war econ- 
omy; Portugal is poor. The capital re- 
quired to open up African resources 
on an enormously increased post-war 


By H. S. KAHM 


scale would normally come from the 
governments and nationals of these 
colony-owners. With the possible ex- 
ception of England, these countries 
are likely to welcome American capi- 
tal with open arms, on a partnership 
basis. 

In simple terms, it means that 
Americans wishing to invest in Africa 
may do so, either in the form of the 
purchase of stock in already-estab- 
lished African industries seeking capi- 
tal for expansion, or in the form of 
industrial concessions. Foremost on 
the latter list would be the production 
of those raw materials needed by 
American industry, and wherein a 
domestic shortage exists or is in im- 
mediate prospect. 

Since aviation is the foundation of 
Africa’s bright future, there are cer- 
tain to be many opportunities in this 
field, even for small capital. Many 
large airlines will be needed to con- 
nect all major communities in Africa 
with seaports and trans-oceanic airline 
terminals with each other. Large com- 
mercial airports, with warehouse fa- 
cilities, must be established at such 
principal points. One such airport 
might be established at Stanleyville, in 
the heart of the Belgian Congo, an- 
other at Nova Lisboa, in Angola, a 
third at Abeche, in French Equatorial 
Africa, and so on. These new airlines 
may be devoted to freight exclusively, 
where passenger lines now exist. 


HELICOPTER LINES 


Operating out of all interior African 
centers will be helicopter lines, carry- 
ing freight and passengers to many 
parts of the continent that can’t be 
reached at present. The largest oppor- 
tunity in the African helicopter field 
will probably consist of the sale of 
helicopters to African industrialists; 
also the sale of parts, accessories and 
other supplies for their maintenance, 
including gas and oil. 

Most of the post-war exploration of 
Africa will be done by helicopter. 
There is likely to be a strong demand 
for special machines which, after land- 


ing in some inaccessible area, for geo- 
logical survey or other purposes, can 
be converted into suitable sleeping 
quarters. There is certain to be a 
heavy demand for a wide variety of 
personal camping equipment, includ- 
ing air mattresses, sleeping bags, tents, 
collapsible cooking vessels and many 
other items. 


MUCH MACHINERY NEEDED 


The industrial development of Afri- 
ca will bring with it local demands for 
a wide variety of mining, agricultural 
and factory machinery and equip- 
ment. In many instances, these agen- 
cies may be established with a min> 
mum of capital. 

Primitive health conditions in many 
sections of the interior will create a 
demand for suitable first-aid kits, in- 
secticides, mosquito netting, water- 
purifiers, etc. American-operated drug 
stores located at main airline termi- 
nals will eventually do a prodigious 
business. 

As African development proceeds, 
the white population will increase by 
leaps and bounds, as thousands of 
skilled workers and their families ar- 
rive. New communities will spring up 
in the vicinity of new mines, commer- 
cial farms and industries. An increase 
in white population of 10,000,000 in 
10 years would be a conservative pre- 
diction. : 

These communities will of course 
require everything, from housing to 
entertainment. Light-weight pre-fabri- 
cated homes that can be transported 
by air, made in Africa, may represent 
a million-dollar opportunity. 

Not the least of Africa’s possibilities 
is the air-borne tourist and vacation 
business. American sportsmen will be 
glad to patronize hunting and fishing 
lodges in the world’s most populous 
wild-life regions. A thousand new 
thrills await the tourist in tomorrow’s 
Africa—thrills without untold discom- 
fort, thanks to the air age. 

If you are looking for new worlds 
té conquer, new avenues to fortune, 
keep your eye on Africa. 
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The Outlook for Cotton 





When war demands cease, will cotton again 
become America’s number one “problem crop”? 


EMEMBER those pre-war days 
R when everybody from _ stock 

broker down to share cropper 
watched the cotton market with bated 
breath? Some day war demands are 
going to cease and many of us are 
wondering if cotton will again be 
America’s number one headache. 

The answer to this question depends 
largely on how many new markets can 
be created for this staple, upon which 
a third of the nation’s farm popula- 
tion, partially or wholly, depends. In 
fact, the repercussions of a major 
change in the cotton market affects all 
buying power in the South. 

Within the past few years, thousands 
of new uses have been discovered for 
cotton and cottonseed. The fiber has 
been manufactured into most every- 
thing from dynamite to coffins, and the 
seed into a range of products from 
plastics to sugar. Its major role at pres- 
ent is to help win the war. Aside from 
the fact that 70% of all cotton textiles 
are going into war goods, cotton lint- 
ers are manufactured into smokeless 
powder, heavy explosives and other 
munitions that keep the guns firing. 


BUILDING PROSPECTS 


This tremendous demand for the 
South’s chief money crop will be 
knocked cockeyed by the next armi- 
stice day, and then our concern will be, 
where do we go from here? One pros- 
pect is the building industry. Home 
construction will be a huge market if 
it can only be cracked. Cotton can be 
economically used in a number of con- 
struction materials. A year or so ago 
a fireproof cotton shingle was devel- 
oped by a Mississippi cotton planter. 
It was a thin concrete slab, with cotton 
fabric cores which held the cement to- 
gether. As demonstrated at that time, 
the shingle had to be applied to the 
roof immediately after being made, 
and while wet. 

An economical use for this staple 
has been found in wall, floor and ceil- 
ing sections of a new dwelling to insu- 
late it against fire. The sections are 
impregnated with a fire-resistant cot- 
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ton blanket. The cotton fabric is hot- 
pressed to fir plywood sections with a 
synthetic resin adhesive. A 500-pound 
bale can be used in each new home. 

Long before we got into the present 
war, the U. S. Bureau of Roads ex- 
perimented with cotton mats in road 
construction. They were used to cure 
the concrete and to make the paved 
surface more lasting. Reports seem to 
indicate that these roads are coming 
up to expectations, and if the idea gets 
a government blessing, this use should 
consume 1,000,000 bales a year of our 
normal 15,000,000-bale crop. 

Henry Ford once insisted that every 
1,000,000 post-war cars could use 100,- 
000 bales of cotton. Just before the 
war, he ran off his assembly line a car 
with an all-plastic body. While the 
body was made largely of soybeans, 
quite a bit of cotton went into the 
compounds from which the plastic was 
molded. This staple enters into many 
parts of the car, but the above estimate 
does not include the cotton that goes 
into tires, which of itself will be an 
important market. Before the war, 
60% of our total home consumption 
went into domestic fabrics, 40% into 
industrial fabrics. 

Another prospective use for this 
erop is a mat to hold soil together on 
fresh embankments, in order to give 




















vegetation a chance to take hold and, 
at the same time, prevent erosion. 

Then there’s a possibility of using 
200,000 bales a year to make an extra 
fine paper that doesn’t yellow with age. 

Many people recall when cottonseed 
piled up in the way around the gin 
and didn’t have even a nuisance value. 
Today the seed alone brings $500,000,- 
000 a year. The loss of 2,000,000,000 
pounds a year of cooking oils and fats 
by the Japanese invasion of the South 
Pacific had to be made up with oils 
from cottonseed, soybeans and pea- 
nuts. Last year 48% of all U. S. pro- 
duction of vegetable oils came from 
cottonseed. 


COTTON PLASTIC 


At the University of Tennessee, John 
F. Leahy, one of the college’s chemical 
artists, manufactured a plastic from 
cottonseed hulls. Hulls are a part of 
the seed for which practically no mar- 
ket exists, except as a cheap filler for 
cattle. About all they accomplish is to 
give the cow jaw exercise. 

Leahy’s plastic was snapped up by 
the textile industry for sheaves in 
which no other plastic was ever found 
suitable. In only a short time 500,000 
of these plastic sheaves were in use in 
Southern spinning mills. Leahy has 
also found that furfural can be proc- 
essed from cottonseed hull bran more 
cheaply than from oat hulls, the pres- 
ent main source. Then there is xylose, 
a rare sugar—and the end is not yet. 

No one, of course, can predict with 
any certainty how many of these new 
cotton uses will live up to the expecta- 
tions of those responsible for their de- 
velopment, but the experimental ap- 
plications look promising. If enough 
of them can be promoted into a wide- 
spread consumer use, the next 18,000,- 
000-bale cotton crop doesn’t have to 
scare the daylights out of the Southern 
farmer and throw the stock market 
into a tailspin. We could roll those sur- 
plus millions up to the back door of 
some laboratory and turn them into a 
few millions of something else on 
which we are short. 
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Are You as Big 
as Your Job? 


By ROGER FOX 


If you think your job 
is small, your chances 
for success are slight 


small job, an unglamorous job. 
You have so much talent, let’s 
say, but you’re tied down to insignifi- 
cant details. Did you ever stop to ask 
yourself, “Am I as big as my job?” 

In the theater they say, “There are 
no small parts; there are only small 
actors.” The same holds true in busi- 
ness. The list of men who used a small 
job as a stepping stone to scale the 
heights of success reads like a roll-call 
from the pages of Who’s Who. 

No job is uninteresting. There must 
be features about your job that will 
prove of interest—points you have 
overlooked. Find them. Explore them. 
Develop them. And—enjoy them. Why 
not? You've got to do the job any- 
way. Let it be a challenge. Meet that 
challenge! You never know what it 
may lead to. 

No job was ever considered too small 
by ex-mechanic William S. Knudsen. 
His position today is due, in large 
measure, to his constant refusal to un- 
derestimate the importance of any job 
—however small, however dull. 


.— may think that you have a 


SMALL JOBS—BIG MEN 
Robert Dollar, founder of the Dollar 


Steamship Line, began his career as a 
cook’s boy. James B. Duke, the to- 
bacco king, at one time peddled leaf 
tobacco. Charles M. Schwab was a gro- 
cery clerk. Henry Ford was a machin- 
ist—but a good one. Vincent Bendix, 
aviation magnate, soared to the top 
from a humble secretarial job. W. L. 
Douglas was once a shoe salesman. 

J. C. Penney, head of the Penney 
Department Stores, started out in a 
modest job at a small salary. Working 
in a similar capacity was a friend who 
had musical aspirations. This young 
man spent his evenings playing in a 
local orchestra, while Penney was con- 


centrating on giving his job the best 
that was in him. Gradually, his musi- 
cal friend began to devote more and 
more time and thought to the orchestra 
and less to the business. He was, as a 
matter of fact, earning more money by 
his dual endeavors than Penney. His 
scorn of his job produced bitter fruit, 
however, as Penney went on to become 
the head of a large business, whereas 
his friend became lost in the limbo of 
part-time musicians. 

And so it goes! 

The man who never does any more 
than he is paid for is never paid for 
any more than he does. Just doing a 
job “good enough” isn’t good enough. 
If you want to reach the top, you’ve 
got to do the job—and a little more. 
This was the consensus of opinion in 
a ForBEs survey of 67 leading business 
executives who were queried recently 
concerning the best road to success. In 
the words of a U. S. Steel executive: 


What's an 


AN EXECUTIVE, according to a new def- 
inition, is a man who has nothing to 
do—except: 

To decide what is to be done; to 
tell somebody else to do it; to listen 
to reasons why it should not be done, 
why it should be done by somebody 
else or why it should be done in a 
different way; and to prepare argu- 
ments in rebuttal that are convincing 
and conclusive. 

To follow up, to see if the thing has 
been done; to discover that it has not 
been done; to inquire as to why it has 
not been done; to listen to excuses 
from the person who should have done 
it and didn’t do it. 

To follow up a second time, to see 
if the thing has been done; to discover 
that it has been done but done incor- 
rectly; to point out how it should have 
been done; to conclude that as long 
as it has been done, it may as well be 


“Do every job, big or small, as well 
as you can, and don’t worry about the 
future.” 

This is not to say that hard work 
and diligence alone are sufficient to 
make you president of the company. 
Although that’s the American tradition, 
it must ordinarily be supplemented by 
a certain amount of native ability, 
imagination, initiative, and a gener- 
ous portion of “breaks.” It is signifi- 
cant, however, that these 67 business 
leaders, when listing the requirements 
for success, placed at the top the abil- 
ity to regard every job, no matter how 
small, as important. 

So don’t scorn your job, whatever 
it is. If it weren’t essential, it wouldn’t 
exist. If you’re worthy of the job, the 
job is worthy of you—of your best, 
and a little more. 

Never worry about your job being 
too small for you. Just be careful that 
you're big enough for your job! 


Executive ? 


left as it is; to wonder if it is not time 
to get rid of a person who can’t do a 
thing correctly; to reflect that the per- 
son at fault has a wife and seven chil- 
dren, and that certainly no other ex- 
ecutive in all the world would put up 
with him for a moment and that, in all 
probability, any successor would be 
just as bad or worse. 

To consider how much simpler and 
better the thing would have been done 
if he had done it himself in the first 
place; to reflect sadly that if he had 


‘done it himself, he would have been 


able to do it right in 20 minutes, but 
that as things turned out he himself 
spent two days trying to find out why 


it’ was that it had taken somebody else 
© three weeks to do it wrong; but to 


realize that such an idea would strike 
at the very foundation of the belief 
of all employees that an executive has 
nothing to do. 














Suggestions for making First Aid effective 
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This room 
helps protect your pay envelope! 





F YOU SHOULD be so unfortunate 
I as to have a serious accident on 
the job, you’d have no hesitation 
about receiving emergency treatment 
in the First-aid Room. 

But have you ever stopped to think 
that it may be just as important to 
have even the very small, “every day” 
injuries treated promptly? 

The danger in small injuries lies in 


their very smallness. You “laugh them 
off.” Yet, even a little scratch or cut 
or blister can lead to serious infec- 
tion. You can’t “laugh off” blood poi- 
soning! 

Protect your health, happiness and 
earning power by visiting the First- 
aid Room for every injury, no matter 
how small. It is not a sign of weak- 
ness. It is a sign of intelligent foresight. 





Don't let a little injury become a big one! 
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If you operate a smaller plant or 








Office and do not have a First-aid 
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Room, Metropolitan wil] gladly send 
you a helpful booklet, “First-aid 
Service in Small Industrial Plants.” 
It discusses economical methods of 
constructing, equipping and man- 
ning a small first-aid room. It also 
summarizes the Principal state law 

and codes governing first aid. ‘ 
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Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


WO years at war, two more to go. 
. « World War II now longer 


than World War I. . . . Defeat of 
Germany reckoned no earlier than 
Summer, Japan at least one year there- 
after... . U. S. probably no more than 
mid-way in what's likely to be the 
longest war in its history, already by 
far the largest and costliest. 

Diplomatic progress temporarily 
overshadows the Anglo-American end 
of military operations—Moscow agree- 
ment against separate peace. . . . 
Turkish maneuvering to come in with 
Allies. . . . War-worn satellites of 
Hitler trying to escape and breach 
fortress Europe. . . . Biggest of all, the 
Big-3 conference. 

Military activity by U. S.-&-Britain 
just now is badly eclipsed by the Red 
Army. . . . Rome-by-Christmas now 
looks too optimistic; even on East 
Front as well the Nazis’ second-wind 
counter-thrusts may hold a reasonably 
firm Winter line. . . . Situation isn’t 
bad but could be better, particularly 
where American battle strength is get- 
ting its first full test—in Italy. 

Economic affairs, both domestic and 
lend-lease, are adrift in the midst of 
another periodic muddle. . . . Political 
influence is interfering seriously with 
necessary action. . . . Another series of 
shifts among key personnel of Wash- 
ington’s non-military agencies is occur- 
ring while they are being re-reorgan- 
ized again. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


This general estimate and outlook 
at Pearl Harbor’s second anniversary 
is non-partisan Washington consensus 
of those without axes to grind. The 
balance of 1943 and perhaps the first 
couple of months of next year appear 
as an in-between, before the big-battle 
period. For decisive developments that 
will come thick-&-fast in the war, as 
well as in the Home Front’s political 
arena, the Capital is waiting for 
Spring, 1944. 

Forces now at. work, however, form 
straws in the national winds and fore- 
tell the kind of business weather on 
the way. They are pressure groups 


whose influence gains in election sea- 
sons. They blow in diverse directions 
and the results they are likely to 
achieve will doubtless be even less con- 
sistent than usual this time. 

First, wages will begin to move an- 
other notch upward. Raises will be 
gradual, go through over protests of 
non-laborites or WLB and Vinson- 
Burns. Big unions will have broken 
the Little Steel Formula soon after 
first of the year, forcing relaxation of 
present stabilization rules so unorgan- 
ized workers also can get something 
more. The plan now is to tie wages to 
cost-of-living index, which will be 
shown about 25% over earliest days 
of U. S.-at-war. 


HIGHER PRICES NEXT YEAR 


Second, price increases on the aver- 
age will parallel the upward rate of 
wage averages. There’s bound to be 
some further deterioration in cheaper 
lines of necessary staples where the 
rise will be slowest. The fairly general 
markup in prices will take place early 
next Spring; the few remaining “lux- 
ury” items will rocket most sharply. 
The price for services, almost impos- 
sible to control, will be increasingly 


important to the average family which | 


must repair and maintain because it 
can’t replace a lengthening list of 
durables from razors to autos. 

Third, subsidies will be used little 
more than presently and can aim only 
to hold prices somewhat steadier. Con- 
gress won't permit enough money to 
be used to produce any rollbacks. A 
stern curb on subsidies will open the 
inflation gap a little wider on farm- 
stuffs—livestock as well as crops. 
Farm prices will join in ascending the 
spiral, but sufficient machinery for 
restraint, Federal monetary controls 
and the public’s present disposition to 
save money (partly for want of what 
to buy), combine to hold back the wolf 
of unbridled inflation. How long, no 
one can say—but 1944 looks fairly 
safe. 

Fourth, big unions and many of 
their leaders will have their wings 
clipped by the end of 1944, but will 





cause plenty of trouble in the mean. 
time. 

A good share of rank-&-file is dis. 
satisfied; the public is aroused. Soon 
another headache will develop from 
termination of several kinds of war 
contracts because war needs have 
changed and will change more. Many 
workers may remain idle until plants 
shift to another kind of war produce. 
tion or must move to other labor. 
shortage localities and endure fresh 
hardships of poor housing and bad 
transportation. 

Congress says most of the trouble 
must be assessed against the character 
and methods of the administration. 

Examples of its complaint are found 
in another batch of disagreements 
among top men in war agencies that 
are assuming proportions of personal 
feuds. The most helplessly disorgan- 
ized and demoralized agency is Crow- 
ley’s New FFA; the alleged reorgani- 
zation to merge lend-lease, economic 
warfare and foreign activities of RFC 
has produced chaos in place of con- 
fusion. Charlie Wilson returns to G. E. 
because a half-dozen rival agencies 
were crossing up his authority in 
WFB. McNutt is losing control of 
Selective Service’ because he hasn't 
been able to get along with Congress. 
WLB is at odds with Ickes. 

The basic fault lies in the fact that 
no one with authority in Washington 
knows how long it will be before that 
authority is chipped away. Any bold 
or decisive action treads on the toes 
of groups or individuals, each with 
their special pipelines to the White 
House. Principal advisers to the Presi- 
dent—his wife, Rosenman, Hopkins, 
Byrnes, Frankfurter—do not see eye 
to eye, but are in a position to over- 
rule the “front men” who head the 
wartime agencies, and they do. 


PROBLEM FOR BUSINESS MEN 


Many business men drafted for 
Washington service are now going 
home. Some will be persuaded to stay 
on; others will be replaced. Business 
faces a serious dilemma. If most of the 
best business representatives quit 
Washington, its point of view will not 
be properly expressed. If they remain, 
their own concerns will suffer and may 
lose the important impetus they need 
to maintain position in post-war com- 
petition—in addition, staying on means 
sharing responsibilities much greater 
than the limited and uncertain powers 
they are allowed to do the job com- 
petently. 
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Big Sales Ahead? Let's 
Face the Facts! 


Sold on doing without, 
people have got to be 
re-sold on everything 


ILL there be a mad scramble 

\\) for durable goods, electrical 

and mechanical specialties— 

plus new inventions—the moment 

peacetime production starts? You bet 
there will! 

Will this rush to buy all that’s new 

and better, and to replace that which 


is worn out, discarded or buried, con- 


tinue long enough to give peace indus- 
tries an opportunity to maintain war- 
rate employment for any appreciable 
length of time, say two to five years? 
You can bet that it won’t. For most 
industries the boom will last less than 
one year. 

I can’t understand why so many 
otherwise far-sighted executives have 
all of a sudden come to believe that 
Americans can’t and won’t do without 
the comforts, conveniences, safeties, 
niceties, knickknacks and flimsies into 
which they were high-pressured back 
in the days when it was considered 
respectable and fashionable to have 
twice as much of anything as a neigh- 
bor or competitor. 


SWEAT, ENERGY, TEARS 
-No one who has been a speciality 


salesman or manager can have illu- 
sions about the ease with which the 
average American parts with his mon- 
ey to buy something newer and better. 
It took the sweat, energy and tears of 
millions of high-pressure salesmen and 
saleswomen to inveigle, cajole, threaten 
and shame our people into buying all 
that is considered modern and fash- 
ionable in home, office and store ap- 
pliances, plant equipment, radio, trans- 
portation, air-conditioning, plus all 
else to which you can point from the 
first set of duelling pistols to the latest 
in television. 





James Maratta is a well-known psycholo- 
gist, idea man, sales consultant, author and 
counselor in human relations. 
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By JAMES MARATTA 


The average American householder 
has had to be mentally kicked upstairs 
into a higher standard of living. Few 
climbed the ladder of their own volli- 
tion. Very few owners of businesses 
ever go shopping for newer, better, 
faster or safer appliances or equip- 
ment. The great majority buy only un- 
der terrific sales pressure. 


SELLING IN REVERSE 


Ever since Pearl Harbor, we Ameri- 
cans have been subjected to the great- 
est, best-organized and most effective 
sales campaign in the history of spe- 
cialty selling—on how to do without, 
on how to get along with less, on how 
to make the old do in place of the 
new, on how to do by ourselves that 
which others used to do for us. 

At first we fought this trend, be- 
cause it was contrary to everything we 
had been taught. But, one by one, we 
succumbed to the threats, cajoling, 
shaming of our advisers, and one by 
one we learned to do without, with 
less and for ourselves. 

This doing without, with less and 
for ourselves, can eventually become a 
habit. 

The longer this war lasts and the 
longer our people have to forget the 





luxuries of old and become accus- 
tomed to the restrictions imposed by 
the war, the longer it will require to 
set them back on the track toward that 
which is newer, better, safer and more 
luxurious. 

No executive who’s ever gone with- 
out a bath and a shave for five days, 
while on a fishing or hunting trip, will 
argue that “human nature” is not will- 
ing to slide back toward “freedom 
from civilization” at the first opportu- 
nity. 

During this war it has been empha- 
sized that walking, working, scrub- 
bing, carrying and doing for ourselves 
and by ourselves is more fashionable, 
honorable, healthful and economically 
sound. Our men and women in the 
armed forces are forming habits of 
self-care, self-sacrifice, self-discipline 
and self-doing. In the jammed indus- 
trial areas people are also forming 
habits of doing without, habits which 
will take a lot of sales pressure to 
change. 

That aggressive advertising of all 
that’s new or better should be launched 
far in advance goes without saying. 
Manufacturers and distributors needn’t 
worry too much about the existing 
“backlog” of ready buyers; they will 
place their orders for what they want 
or need without much pressure. The 
ruling class of buyers, on the other 
hand, will have crawled into their new- 
found shells, and only violent “explo- 
sions” will bring them to the fore. 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


So there’s going to be a post-war 
demand for all kinds and types of me- 
chanical, electrical and other special- 
ties because a few people simply won't 
do without or with less, and also be- 
cause some people have nothing left 
and will need something to start with. 
But this demand will soon dry up; and 
then conditions will revert to the good 
old American way of the survival of 
the fittest, of the most aggressive, of 
the most sales-minded. 

If organizations don’t take time and 
money now to build solid sales organ- 
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jzations to instantly take up the slack 
when buying power wanes, however, 
we Americans are going to face one of 
the most disastrous depressions of our 
time. } 

This building of a solid sales organ- 
ization after the war will be doubly 
hard, first because almost everyone will 
have to start from scratch, second be- 
cause doing without or with less sales 
talent, sales equipment and sales pres- 
sure has had a softening effect on 
producers and distributors, while hard- 
ening the consumers. There’s going to 
be a natural reluctance to spend mon- 
ey for salesmanship while the post-war 
boom lasts, and in too many cases it 
will be too late to spend it when the 
boom ends; for then we'll find fac- 
tories glutted with manpower, ware- 
houses filled with equipment and con 
sumers content in their apathy and dis- 
interest. It’s of vital importance, then, 
to start investing in sales talent and 
sales equipment at the first signs of 
peace. Many already see the signs and 
are digging in for the battle that peace 
will bring. Are you? 


Book For Executives 


“How to Develop Your Executive 
Ability” (Harper & Bro., $3.00), by 
Daniel Starch, is a comprehensive, in- 
formative and even inspirational break- 
down of the qualities that make an 
executive tick. 

Based on a detailed study of the 
careers of 150 representative business 
leaders, Starch starts from scratch 
with the startling statement that though 
most management is good by intent, it 
is “mediocre in achievement.” His 
analysis of the reasons and remedies 
for such a situation are not only sound 
but, due to an abundance of anecdote, 
entertaining as well. 

A glance at a few typical chapter 
headings reveals the scope of the book: 
“How to Keep Your Thinking Out of 
the Fog,” “The Way New Ideas Are 
Actually Created,” “Turning Bad 
Breaks into Opportunities,” “How 
Most Men Actually Acquire Leader- 
ship,” “Would You Succeed in a Busi- 
ness of Your Own?—Seven Tests,” 
“The One Way to Get a Man to Do 
What You Want,” “Is Any Man Worth 
$80,000 a Year?” 


* 


There seems to be no peace for pub- 
lic utilities in this country.—THoMAS 
N. McCarter, chairman, Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas Co. 
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Only one day can be Christmas . . . December 

twenty-fifth. All later entries don’t count. The least gift 

that arrives by the twenty-fifth is gilded by the Christmas 

sprrit, means more... The gifts that straggle in days 


afterward are merely merchandise with good intentions ! 


"Tus is one of the worst years in history for the postal 
service. The wartime load is extra heavy. Thousands of 
skilled workers are gone in the armed forces, can’t be 
replaced. There just aren’t enough trains, trucks, tires, 


gasoline, substitute workers—and time—for the U. S. Post 


¢ 


Office to do its’Santa Claus job as usual this 


year... To give your gifts all the glamor that 





only Christmas gives, buy and mail them early 
this season — and avoid the crowds, the long 
waits in line. And wrap your parcels so they 
can travel in one piece. Print, or at least write legibly, and 
make sure the addresses are correct. Help your postoffice 


help you — and make Christmas merrier for everybody ! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1765 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. ix 






— Originators of Metered Mail . . . largest 
a> = manufacturer of Postage Meters in the world r 
... Now devoted exclusively to war production. roves 
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New Ideas 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Department stores are becoming air- 
minded. Filene’s, Boston store, is con- 
sidering the use of helicopters to de- 
liver post-war merchandise to the com- 
pany’s branch shops. Planes would 
take off and land right on store roofs. 


SYNTHETIC FROST 


Texas cotton farmers have been 
stealing a march on Nature by using a 
cyanamide fertilizer to produce arti- 
ficial “frost.” The idea not only causes 
leaves to fall, but also fertilizes the soil 
for next year’s planting. 


ATTENDANCE CERTIFICATE 


Something new in absentee antidotes 
is a New York company’s idea of pre- 
senting a gift certificate to every work- 
er who isn’t absent for 60 consecutive 
days. The certificate is good for gift 
packages to be sent to men in service. 


Added attraction: It boosts Johnny 
Doughboy’s morale to know his gift is 


the result of a war-worker staying “on 
the job.” 


RIFLE GRENADE 
Bad news for Hitler and Tojo is the 


fact that American soldiers are now 
equipped with rifle grenades, as well as 
the regular hand variety. Developed 
by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., in co-operation 
with Army Ordnance, this latest “se- 
cret weapon” is fired from a standard 
Army rifle with a special attachment. 
With it, a single infantryman can 
knock out a tank or demolish a ma- 
chine gun nest. 


PUBLIC WASHING MACHINE 


An enterprising Tennessee furniture 
dealer is winning a lot of goodwill by 
installing clothes-washing equipment 
on the premises, for the use of laun- 
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Victor Animatograph Corporation 


Home Office and Factory 
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dry-hampered customers. Patrons sim. 
ply bring their wash and do it right 
in the store. There’s even a lounge for 
those who have to wait their turn. 


STEEL SUBSTITUTE 


Wood may now be substituted for 
steel in certain textile machinery parts, 
says Du Pont, as a result of a recently. 
perfected treatment that makes it 
strong, tough and warp-resistant. Im. 
pregnating it with resin-forming chem- 
icals which react with the wood cellu. 
lose is what does the trick. 


MATCHLESS 


Though strict safety rules prohibit 
the use of matches in the plant, 
workers at the U. S. Cartridge Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., are not deprived of 
their lunchtime smoke. Solution: Elee- 
tric lighters are provided in the com- 
pany cafeteria. 


STONE PAINT 


Liquid stone “paint” is the latest 
chemical achievement. A product of 
the Morley Chemical Co., Detroit, it is 
sprayed on wood to fireproof it, can 
also be used as a floor-surfacing ma- 
terial. 


MOBILE SMOKE-SCREEN 


A mobile smoke-screen generator, 
capable of creating a “blanket” that 
looks like water when viewed from the 
air, has been developed by Chrysler 
as an aid in concealing Army land 
operations. Mounted for swift move- 
ment on a trailer carriage, one unit 
can do the work of a large number of 
old-style, stationary smoke-pots. An- 
other advantage: Both the quality and 
color of the smoke can be regulated. 


NO ICE 


After years of experiment, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. has finally 
produced a radically-new thermal anti- 
icer for the prevention of ice forma- 
tions on plane wings. It’s done simply 
with a de-icing system that pipes hot 
exhaust gases from the engine to wings 
and tail surfaces. 


HELP WANTED 


Marshall Field’s, Chicago depart- 
ment store, is rounding up new work- 
ers by the simple expedient of sending 
men out to look for them. A special 
“job-trailer,” completely staffed by 
trained personnel, makes periodic trips 
into the suburbs and nearby territory 
on recruiting expeditions. Arrange- 
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ments as to salary, hours, etc., are 
made right on the spot. 


HEATPROOF CREAM 


Thanks to Navy medical research, 
soldiers and sailors may now be pro- 
tected from frequently-occurring pow- 
der and fuel flash burns by means of 
a new, camouflage-gray protective 
cream. Easily removed with soap, the 
cream will shield the men from heat 
flashes higher than 1,800 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


PAPER-BOUND BOOKS 


Specially-treated, interlocking paper 
binding will be an innovation on post- 
war textbooks. Plastic in appearance, 
the production cost will be so inex- 
pensive that even the cheapest books 
may be paper-bound. 


RAINPROOF CIGARETTE 


Smoking in the rain has now been 
made easy, as a result of a newly- 
developed cigarette paper that sheds 
water like a duck’s back. Tasteless and 
odorless, the paper is also claimed to 
preserve cigarettes’ freshness. Stephano 
Brothers, who perfected the idea, plan 
to allot the entire supply of the new 
cigarettes to the armed forces. 


EXTRA! 


To stimulate post-war thinking, the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post is running a 
daily front-page series in which vari- 
ous individuals are queried as to their 
ideas on peacetime planning. Titled, 
“Let’s Do This After the War,” each 
story features a photo of the person in- 
terviewed. 


TO THE POINT 


The groundwork for the changeover 
to peacetime production can be laid 
now by the formulation of tax pro- 
grams and renegotiation policies that 
will permit industry to build up ade- 
quate reserves for the reconversion of 
facilities. Conditions of contract and 
employment termination will become 
an increasingly important question as 
time goes on. These are matters that 
require immediate attention—THE 
GuaRANTY SURVEY. 


I will not hesitate to put a few hun- 
dred criminals to death at home.— 
Apo.r HItLer. 


Heavier taxes, coupled with in- 
creased bond purchases, are the one 
safe fiscal road the nation can travel 
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in these critical times. To permit the 
alternative inflationary price rises is 
to travel the broad highway to nation- 
al disaster —F RANK M. Vinson, Stabil- 
ization Director. 


We are certainly behind our Com- 
mander-in-Chief 100%, but the CIO 
convention endorsed no candidates for 
political office. We shall make our en- 
dorsements, of course, before the elec- 
tions in 1944, but we regard such 


action at this time as premature.— 
Van A. BITTNER, vice-president, United 
Steel Workers of America. 


Consumers will have to drink Wash- 
ington propaganda instead of milk 
next year. . . . Subsidies are inflation- 
ary. They are used for so-called re- 
form. Actually they are reactionary re- 
forms.—FrED H. SEXAUER, president, 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. 








PLEASE LIMIT YOUR CALL 
TO FIVE MINUTES 


When a Long Distance circuit 
is crowded the operator will say: ‘Please 


limit your call to five minutes.” 


Observing this time limit on essential 


calls,.and avoiding all unnecessary calls, 


will help the whole war effort. 








The Pattern 


PRODUCTION 


Don’t be surprised if expected in- 
creases in the output of essential civil- 
ian goods arrive sooner than you ex- 
pect. Transportation equipment and 
household necessaries may get priority 
over other products, however. . . . 
Though General Motors is roaring 
along at a war production peak, re- 
conversion plans have proceeded to the 
point where the company will attain 
full production of automobiles within 
six months after the armistice. . . . Ma- 
terial shortages, not manpower, are 
the chief drawback to any big spurt 
in the production of ‘war-vital farm 
machinery, say manufacturers. . . . 
Two and a half pairs a year—that’s 
the shoe outlook for 1944 civilians, 
although increased output of non- 
rationed models will ease the pinch. 
. .. Production of electrical indicating 
and measuring instruments has leaped 
4,000% in three years, says Westing- 
house, and it’s still climbing. . . . Lum- 


of Business 


ber output will be 6,000,000,000 board 


feet short this year. 


MATERIALS 


Synthetic rubber output may soon 
bounce to new heights. One reason; 
The new, Government-owned plant at 
Port Neches, Tex., is expected to turn 
out enough butadiene to produce over 
one-seventh of our entire wartime re- 
quirement. . . . Aluminum stocks are 
going “over the top” with a bang (end- 
of-the-year supplies will be nearly 
100,000,000 pounds above require- 
ments). . . . Manpower and material 
scarcities are cutting a large slice out 
of Christmas toy stocks. . . . Industry’s 
material-harassed salvage managers 
will welcome a recently-issued WPB 


“Salvage Manual,” which gives compre- 


hensive details for salvage programs. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Warning: A critical shortage of tires 
may soon slow thousands of cars and 











The 


Another Great Army 


Twenty million people are 
banded together for mutual 
protection through life 
insurance in The Prudential. 


Wouldn’t you like to join them? 


rutential 
Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. 








trucks down to a standstill. One rem. 
edy: Strict conservation of present 
stocks. . . . Black marketers are spread. 
ing their tentacles in an attempt to 
squeeze illegal profits from the re-sale 
of railway Pullman tickets. . . . Short. 
sighted Government policies are un. 
dermining highway freight transpor. 
tation, says the American Trucking 
Association. Vitally needed: Tires, 
equipment, fuel, men. . . . Watch for a 
peacetime boom in truck-trailer trans. 
portation. Stalled by the war, industry 
spokesmen expect it to spurt ahead to 
new records after the armistice. 


FUEL 


Don’t get too optimistic about the 
recently “solved” coal situation. Other 
factors may cause it to blaze into a 
worse crisis than before. . . . Gas sup- 
plies are slightly improved, but don’t 
look for any easing in rationing restric- 
tions. Military and foreign needs are 
burning up over 30% of America’s 
gasoline production. . . . Post-war oil 
rationing, on a world-wide scale, may 
become more than just a global pipe- 
dream. Rumor has it that present plans 
would cut off supplies from those na- 
tions that break the peace. 


LABOR 


Lack of skilled. labor continues as 
industry’s chief manpower headache. 
Management’s charge: Short-sighted 
Government draft policies are making 
a sharp cut in the supply of foremen, 
supervisors, etc. . .. The labor outlook 
for Negro workers is not bright. In 
spite of a tight manpower situation, 
the color line continues to exist, and 
union restrictions are largely respon- 
sible. . . . Unemployment note: Unless 
“something” is done to maintain peace- 
time production, says Kaiser, employ- 
ment at his plants may drop to as low 
as 5% of present levels. 


AVIATION 


Half a billion planes by 1950—that’s 
the civilian aircraft prospect, accord- 
ing to a recent estimate of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. . . . Don’t bank 
too much on rosy forecasts of enor- 
mous overseas air-freight traffic (com- 
bined exports and imports may not 
top 100,000 tons annually for several 
years). 


FOOD 


Next year’s civilians will get “as 
much food per capita as in pre-war 
years,” says War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones. Still, 1944 meat sup- 
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plies will be cut to 75% of this year’s 
allotments. . . . Expect Christmas fruit 
supplies to be low in quantity, high in 
price. The reason: Poor weather. . . . 
With milk stocks dwindling rapidly, 
rationing may be just around the cor- 
ner. . . . Don’t be surprised if 1943 
corn output sprouts to a point topping 
all previous marks, except last year’s. 
.. «Watch for a drop in 1944’s supply 
of dairy products. Two reasons: (1) 
Distribution difficulties; (2) more feed 
shortages. 


POST-WAR 


Recent surveys reveal a booming 
public interest in post-war industry. 
The “big five”: (1) Aviation; (2) 
electronics; (3) automobiles; (4) 
housing; (5) plastics. . . . Low-cost 
($200) television sets (a definite pos- 
sibility, says RCA) may skyrocket the 
“sight and sound” industry into the 
billion dollar brackets sooner than ex- 
pected. . . . War-soaring purchasing 
power may very well drive the volume 
of peacetime construction sky-high. 
One estimate: The average might easi- 
ly scale a $15,000,000,000 annual peak. 
One proviso: A run-away price infla- 
tion might be disastrous. . . . Discount 
rumors of General Motors’ plans to 
build planes immediately after the 
armistice. One barrier: Lack of ma- 
terials for experimenting. 


Sao Paulo Becomes 
Boom Town 


Sao Paulo, the leading industrial 
city of Brazil, continues to be one of 
the fastest growing cities in South 
America and the “Paulistas,” as the 
local residents call themselves, believe 
that theirs will soon be the largest city 
in the country. , 

Five years ago the rapid growth and 
unprecedented prosperity of Sao Paulo 
was the talk of South America and the 
growth has not slackened. Building 
permits are now being issued at the 
rate of more than 500 a month. Some 
of them provide for the construction 
ot skyscrapers, others for large mod- 
ern apartment houses. 

Sao Paulo is a hustling and bustling 
city and demands the newest in evéry- 
thing. All business records were bro- 
ken last year, and now they are being 
broken again. The sales tax, cordially 
hated by everyone, shows that sales for 
1943 are 23% above the figures for 


last year. 
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Because of the limited equipment and the heavy burden 
placed on all transportation services, the Office of Defense 
Transportation is urgently requesting you to ship your gifts 
and packages before December 10th. 


Help us keep the vital transportation lines of the nation 
flowing smoothly over the Christmas period by shipping 
before December 10th. 
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Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 





Pacific Coast population is soaring. 
Coast industries are producing a 
substantial percentage of the entire 
nation’s war supplies. And vast new 
trade areas will be tapped through- 
out the Pacific basin. 

Your Pacific Coast plant, in Santa 
Clara County, will serve this vast 
area effectively and economically. 


CENTRAL LOCATION 


Domestic distribution. Santa Clara 
County is the population center of 
the Pacific Coast. Highways and rail 
lines center here. Distribution costs 
are at a minimum. 

Trans-Pacific shipments. Santa 
Clara County is on the southern tip 
of San Francisco Bay—with access to 
harbors on both sides of the Bay! 
No tolls! No congestion. 


NAME YOUR NEEDS 


Santa Clara County offers 
every essential for efficient 
manufacturing. Write for 
“Post War Pacific Coast” 
—a factual book about 
Santa Clara County.No 
cost or obligation. 


pert. B 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA. 
COUNTY joer 











B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Is Bearishness Overdone In 
View of Recent Events? 


owners, employers. 

Stock market values have 
dropped to the lowest level since the 
first quarter of the year. Selling pres- 
sure at times has been severe. 

My opinion is that pessimism is be- 
ing overdone, in view of recent de- 
velopments at home and abroad. 

Congressional determination not to 
accede to Administration demands 
that an additional $10,000,000,000 in 
taxes be levied doubtless has been 
strengthened by last month’s election 
results. 

Similarly, Congress may break away 
from the Administration in its pam- 
pering of dictatorial labor unions. 

With White House sanction, Harold 
Ickes (of many titles) placated John 
L. Lewis by granting concessions 
which the War Labor Board and Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization Vin- 
son declared are calculated to precipi- 
tate nationwide wage advances fatal to 
maintaining price stability, certain to 
incite inflation. Whether public resent- 
ment will prove sufficient to curb this 
menace remains to be seen. 

Our lawmakers are finding respon- 
sible public sentiment is becoming in- 
sistent upon definite, thoroughgoing 
action looking towards facilitating in- 
dustrial transformation from war to 
peace operations. But until the Gov- 
ernment acts reassuringly, continued 
apprehension will be logical. The out- 
look in this respect is, however, better 
than it was. 

While it is true that fewer year-end 
dividends are being declared and that 
many companies report decreased 
earnings after hugely increased taxes, 
the general corporate financial results 
have not, by themselves, warranted 
such a shrinkage as has occurred in 
quoted security values. 

To those of us who cannot but rea- 
son that good war news is encourag- 
ing, stock market weakness on United 
Nations’ victories is not understand- 
able. 

Wall Street goes so far as to talk 
about “Peace scares”! 


| a aomegger i grips security- 


True, early ending of the war in 
Europe might conceivably send down 
stocks of concerns which have bene- 
fited unusually from war business. But 
the noteworthy fact is that the major- 
ity of our corporations have not en- 
joyed abnormal wartime profits. In- 
deed, it is rational to expect many of 
them to do better once they get back 
into their peace production stride. 

Surely, the epochal Moscow pact is 
interpretable only as momentously 
gratifying. 

Ditto Russia’s spectacular, grand- 
scale successes along her far-flung bat- 
tlefront. Too, Germany and enemy- 
occupied countries are being constant- 
ly hurt seriously by day and night 
bombing. At least some progress is 
being made against Japan. 

Moreover, everything points to 
early large-scale invasion of Continen- 


tal Europe. 


The many millions of individuals 
and families receiving unprecedented 
wartime incomes are bel:aving on the 
whole with moderation. Total savings 
are mounting impressively. Retail 
trade, though perhaps 10% ahead of 
a year ago, is not running unrestrain- 
edly wild. Neither is the cost of living. 

All in all, there is more reason for 
hopefulness today than at any previous 
stage of the war. 
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WE HAVE 
THIS TO SAY 


ABOUT 


If the picture looks, as if we were shaking hands with 
ourself—well, we are. 

We do not make the metal magnesium but we are 
the largest fabricator of magnesium. We make the 
castings, tubing, sheet and other commercial forms 
needed by industry. We know magnesium, as few 
companies do. We believe in its future, fervently. 

Magnesium and aluminum have much in common. 
They are both flightweight. Each is the other’s best 
friend as an alloy. Each has become much better known 
to a large number of people who have recently learned 
to design and fabricate it. On many jobs they could be 
interchangeable, if lightness and strength were all that 
mattered. 

But they also have major differences. One, specifi- 
cally, is their economics. 

Even the most similar materials usually have impor- 
tant cost dissimilarities. This is a fundamental to study 
thoroughly when imagineering postwar job-making 
products. 

At this moment, ingot magnesium is actually 
cheaper than ingot aluminum, per cubic inch. This fact 
has caused much loose thinking about the use of 
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magnesium. Actually, most fabricating costs on mag- 
nesium are so much higher that the commercial forms 
used by industry will in general continue to be con- 
siderably higher in price per part. 

With both aluminum and magnesium totally drafted, 
they are now specified with regard chiefly to their rela- 
tive weight. Between the two, the peacetime choice, 
however, will usually be determined by the question— 
how much can we afford to pay to save a pound of 
weight? 

There is always a right answer to that question— 
as between aluminum and magnesium. 

Costs must be as clear—and accurate—in the minds 
of Imagineers as any physical, chemical or electric 
characteristic, if Imagineering is really to pay off in 
terms of sustained postwar employment. 

Because—if a lot of people are to be employed making 
a lot of new things—these things must be priced within 
the buying power of a lot of customers. 

War-born economies of both aluminum and mag- 
nesium do promise lower costs for making things light. 

AtumMINuM Company oF America, 1981 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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First Meeting With Lawmakers 


GROUP of U. S. Senators and 
Congressmen attended the 
League’s first get-together meet- 

ing in Washington on November 10th. 

In opening the meeting, B. C. Forbes, 
President of the League, declared that 
“heretofore investors have not had any 
megaphone to speak through—no visi- 
ble influence in the halls of our Fed- 
eral legislators,” that “the League is 
only a fledgling and, candidly, it is a 
very uphill job to arouse the average 
investor to do anything beyond grous- 
ing,” that, “if, because of the treatment 
accorded investors in recent years, 
they continue to refuse to invest sav- 
ings in private enterprise, refuse to 
supply the wherewithal to maintain 
our present and long-cherished system 
of economy, there is only one other 
place to look to for the necessary bil- 
lions, namely, Washington—and that 
way lies State Socialism.” 

He added: “If the individual inves- 
tor goes by the board, our whole coun- 
try will be in the soup— including la- 
bor unions which are now at the top.” 

Mr. Forbes asked the lawmakers: 
“What can we do in the way of having 
investors receive more attention at 
Washington than they have received 
in the past? We are neophytes, ama- 
teurs, at projecting our views in front 
of you legislators, but we do feel pro- 
foundly that a job has to be done for 
the investor and that the investor also 
has a job to do in the way of bestirring 
himself.” 

B. A. Javits, Vice-President, dis- 
cussed the various subjects the League 
has on its calendar, including double 
taxation of stockholders, modification 
of the SEC law, individual and cor- 
poration taxes, representation for in- 
vestors—the real owners of our large 
enterprises—in corporation meetings 
with labor leaders, etc. Mr. Javits de- 





Address all communications to INVESTORS 
FampLay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 10, N. Y. 


clared that the League not only favored 
a “living wage” for everyone, but what 
Owen D. Young called a “cultural 
wage —but that, if our present system 
of free enterprise is to be perpetuated, 
it is necessary that capital also receive 
a “fair wage.” 

The lawmakers entered into a lively 
discussion. 

While the necessity for “pressure 
groups” was deplored, it was admitted 
that, as long as there were such pow- 
erful groups as now dominate Wash- 
ington—including labor and farmers 
—there was need for an organization 
such as the INVEsTORS FAIRPLAY 
LEAGUE, and that it was very helpful 
to get together for such round-table 
discussions, as “it is proper for all 
points of view to be represented in 
Washington.” 

Declared one lawmaker: “I agree 
about the cowardice of business men 
in keeping quiet, in not fighting for 
their rights. I see no objection to a 
“pressure group” such as yours, as 
there are other “pressure groups” hav- 


ing objectives approaching the same 
questions from a different viewpoint,” 

Another lawmaker’s comment: “| 
think you are doing a real service ip 
trying to do everything in your power 
to insure continuation of the way of 
life that we have had.” 

One Senator, after stating, “I can 
see a vast field of opportunity in your 
work,” admitted frankly that “the only 
thing that counts in Washington js 
power, and the only ones who get any. 
thing in Washington are those who 
have power. Groups that aren’t strong. 
ly organized don’t get anywhere.” 

This concrete suggestion was made 
by one Senator: “Don’t tell us why 
laws should be amended, or what is 
wrong with them. Prepare an amend- 
ment, present it to the proper Senate 
Committee, and I can promise you 
that it will receive attention.” 

Another Representative declared 
that the League could not be “too 
articulate,” that “all publicity is to the 
good,” that he was strongly in favor 
of Eric Johnston’s campaign to “bring 
capitalism back to respectability,” and 
that he would support anything along 
such lines. 

The League directors feel that this 
first meeting was a start in the right 
direction. It is planned to hold similar 
meetings periodically so that some- 
thing concrete in the way of arousing 
favorable attention for small investors 
will be evolved. 

The League will notify members well 
in advance of its next Washington ses- 
sion in order that they can communi- 
cate with their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, urging them to attend. 


Other Members Urged To Follow This Example 


The following letter has just been 
received from a League Member: 

“It is my intention to give as Christ- 
mas presents three memberships in the 
Investors Fairplay League. Enclosed is 
my check for $30. 

“I wish one membership to be 
placed in the name of my niece, 
, age 23; the other for my 
niece, , age 21. 

“IT am making these gifts with a 
dual purpose in mind. First, I am en- 
thusiastically behind the objectives of 
the League and my acquaintance with 
its efforts has convinced me that the 
League is making a sincere effort to- 
ward these objectives. I appreciate, 
however, that to be a decisive factor 
politically, the League should achieve 











a larger membership. Second, the gen- 
eration represented in my nieces will 
derive more materially the benefits of 
the intensive work of the League. Ac- 
cordingly, it is my thought and inten- 
tion to acquaint my nieces with the 
purposes and function of the League, 
so that they may have an early under- 
standing of its value to them. I am 
writing to them with the suggestion 
that they maintain their respective 
memberships in the future years and 
that they endeavor to introduce and 
enroll into the League at least two new 
members each year. 

“The third membership I wish to 
place in the name of 
Trust Officer, 


Company.” 
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Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Reconversion. The appointment of 
Bernard Baruch as head of a new unit 
(within OWM) to deal specifically 
with war and post-war adjustment 
problems promises a smoother and 
speedier solution of this herculean 
task. Some industries, like textiles, 
have been turning out analogous goods 
for war purposes and can turn to civ- 
ilian production almost over-night. 
Others, like the automobile industry. 
will need long months to retool, with 
a consequent temporary layoff of most 
of their working forces. Still others. 
like shipbuilding and aircraft manu- 
facturing, will be able to use only a 
small fraction of their over-extended 
plant facilities and personnel in simi- 
lar peacetime production. Finding 
funds to reconvert will be a serious 
problem for some companies, where 
war taxation has eaten heavily into 
potential reserves. Hence the crucial 
importance to business of the bill for 
terminating war contracts now pend- 
ing before Congress. The Federal Re- 
serve Board supports the view of in- 
dustry that re-auditing red tape in set- 
tling cancelled war contracts could 
cause “disastrous business depression 
and mass unemployment.” 

New Post-War Frontiers. David Sar- 
noff, president of Radio Corp. of 
America, foresees a partial solution of 
the problem of finding some 10,000,- 
000 new jobs after the war in the fer- 
tile and unexplored frontiers of space. 
“Electronics and television can open 
the way for re-employment of war 
workers and for the millions who will 
return from service,” he says, “if pri- 
vate industry can encourage individual 
and collective initiative.” Among some 
miracles to be anticipated are pocket 
radio stations to keep the business man 


; in touch at all times with his office or 


home, also television screens, carried 
on the wrist like present-day watches, 
which would, among other uses, en- 
able an automobile driver to see ap- 
proaching traffic around corners. 

Air Flivvers. The City Planning 
Commission of Wichita, Kan., has 
approved plans for building (1) a 15- 
acre helicopter landing field near the 
business. district; (2) a combination 
air-and-bus terminal in the heart of 
the city. 

Speed Demons. The National Safety 
Council is preparing a post-war drive 
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to prevent the worst era of accidents 
the nation has ever seen, due to the 
resumption of driving by civilians ren- 
dered inexpert by gasoline rationing, 
and especially the return to civil life 
of several million fighting men accus- 
tomed to danger, and for whom the 
changeover from battle-front speed 
and dare-deviltry won’t be easy. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Global Rehabilitation. Representa- 
tives of 43 United Nations, meeting at 
Atlantic City under the chairmanship 
of Herbert Lehman, ex-Governor of 
New York, have proposed an interna- 
tional agency for the relief of all coun- 
tries suffering from the economic rav- 


ages of war. It’s believed that food, 
clothing, seeds, machinery, etc., will 
cost about $2,500,000,000 to ship, of 
which our share will be at least $1,- 
500,000,000. 

The Superstate. Lewis H. Brown, 
president of Johns-Manville, has ques- 
tioned the practicability of a federation 
of world states. Instead, he advocates 
a working partnership between us and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
as “the only practicable program for 
the present and perhaps the only def- 
inite foundation for the future.” 
Brown’s objection to world federation 
is the question: “Are the United Na- 
tions really united except for winning 
the war?” He believes that true federa- 
tion, to survive in peace, needs an 
overwhelming community of interests 
and ideals. 


Let's Keep ‘em Rolling 
By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


DesPITE success of 
the synthetic rub- 
ber program, 
there’s a_ serious 
tire shortage. Man- 
ufacturers are getting more synthetic 
rubber, but can’t build enough tires for 
military and civilian demand. Inven- 
tories are now below one-third of the 
January, 1943, level and are being de- 
pleted more every month. Tires must 
be conserved by car and truck drivers 
—and recapped before carcasses are 
too much worn—or civilian transpor- 
tation will break down. The rubber 
industry is united in this opinion, 
which agrees with Government ideas, 
too. 
* 

Premium gasoline used by civilians 
is being reduced from 78 and 80 oc- 
tane to 76 octane to conserve lead and 
volatile gasoline fractions. Some mo- 
torists will notice the difference; oth- 
ers won't. (A recent Bureau of Mines 
survey shows that premium-priced gas- 
oline actually served at the pumps de- 
clined only from 80.2 to 79.6 octane 
last Winter, as compared with two 
years previous.) “Regular” grade gas- 
oline, used by a majority of drivers, 
continues at approximately 72 octane. 

* 


ODT can now requisition idle trucks 
for services necessary to the food pro- 
duction program. Although hedged 


about with many qualifications for 
protecting the original owner, the pro- 
cedure is the first applying to motor 
vehicles, which clearly enables a gov- 
ernment agency to take a vehicle with 
or without the owner’s consent. ODT 
Director Joseph B. Eastman says requi- 
sitioning will be necessary only in ex- 
treme cases. It may be initiated either 
by ODT District Offices or by Agricul- 
tural County War Boards. There must 
be reasonable evidence that the idle, 
used vehicle will remain idle for an 
indefinite period. 








Answers All ‘‘Locker Problems” 


Space-saving 
24 ba to-ba 
Sanitary—keeps wraps d 
Available Now 


k sect 
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PETERSON Locker Units 
ere replacing lockers 
everywhere because 
they save floor space, or 
double locker room ca- 
pacity, keep wraps “in 
press” and exposed to 
light and air,—provide 
each employee with a 
spaced coat hanger, a 
hat shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid all- 
wood and tempered 
' pressdwood construction. 
Write for Cotclog of 
modernwardrobe equip- 
ment for factory, office 
and home. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
1829 N. Wolcott Ave. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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What's fhead por 


RAIL STOCKS 
and BONDS? 


S recent weakness in Railroad 

stocks and bonds cause for in- 
vestor concern? Is the improved 
post-war position of the railroads 
being overlooked? Will drastic re- 
duction of debt, current efficiency, 
mo reconversion problems, and 
strengthened treasuries, more than 
offset proposed wage increases and 
lower post-war traffic? 


Time to Buy Now? 


This week’s UNITED OPINION 
Report weighs the favorable and un- 
favorable factors in the railroad 
picture and presents the basis for 
an entirely new outlook on railroad 
securities. Comment is made on 
individual bonds, including de- 
faulted issues that appear to have 
the best post-war prospects. 


Send for Bulletin FM-35 FREE! 
UNITED BuSINESS SERVICE 


7210 Newbury St. A rz Boston 16, Mass. 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common payable 
December 14, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 19, 1943. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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tS COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-Eighth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 10, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record November 19, 1943, 
at 3 P. M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 

Treasurer 






























































June 


DECISIVE penetration of Summer lows 
on November 8 on largest volume 
since May proves that horizontal 714- 
point trading range of preceding 3 
months did not constitute a base for 
resumption of major advance. Rather, 
it represented a ledge in an interme- 
diate zig-zag downtrend. On Novem- 
ber 17, D-J industrials had lost a trifle 
more than half of 1943’s previous 
gains; rail stock average had erased 
43% of its maximum 1942-43 rise. 
Market’s behavior in past month 
tends to confirm earlier hypothesis that 
market’s chief concern is with uncer- 
tainties of transition from full-war to 
part-civilian, and later to full peace- 
time economy. Looming large are 
problems resting on Government pol- 
icy, not yet divulged, e.g., war-contract 
financial settlements, disposition of 
surplus commodities, disposal of Gov- 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Colby M. Chester has been elected 
to the new post of chairman of the 
executive commit- 
tee of General 
Foods Corp., Clar- 
ence Francis has 
been named chair- 
man and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, and 
Austin S. Igleheart 
becomes president. 

S. Sloan Colt, 
president of the 


A. S. igleheart 


Bankers Trust Co., New York, has 
been elected a Class A director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 


and Donaldson Brown, vice-chairman 





Stock Market Outlook 


By GLENN G. MUNN 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 

















Nocember December 
ernment-owned war plants, relinquish- 
ment of wartime controls, and whether 
excess-profits taxes will be abated be- 
fore Pacific war’s conclusion. 

Pending tax bill presumably fulfills 
optimum limit of wartime taxation. 
Just as each series of market declines 
since September 1940 derived its im- 
petus from higher taxes, the time will 
come when favorable psychology will 
be generated by conditions permitting 
lower levies. In fact, next dynamic up- 
ward movement must be conditioned 
by tax relief. Obviously, European 
war must first be over with. 

Barring intervention of important 
international events, probabilities fa- 
vor, on basis of recent decline, comple- 
tion of tax-adjustment transactions, 
and seasonal influences, modest year- 
end rallying tendencies, carrying over 
into early January. 


of the General Motors Corp., has been 
re-elected a Class B director. 

William L. Stancliffe has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
sales of American Car & Foundry Co. 

E. G. Plowman has been elected 
vice-president in charge of traffic for 
United States Steel Corp. 

Miss Ruth Leach has been elected a 
vice-president and Miss Mary Schultz 
has been appointed an assistant vice- 
president of International Business 
Machines Corp. 

Robert P. Williford, vice-president 
and general manager of the Roosevelt 
Hotel, N. Y., has been placed in charge 
of the N. Y. office of Hilton Hotels. 
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Investment Pointers 





Recent Reaction Analyzed 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


EACTIONS in bull markets: 
Whenever a setback occurs in a 
rising market, there is a ten- 

dency among many investors to be- 
come frightened or pessimistic, and 
lose their perspective. Bull markets 
require time for their completion. It 
might be interesting, therefore, to re- 
call the reactions and delays during 
previous bull markets. 

From a bottom of 50, in March 
1933, the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages rose to 110 in July of that year. 
A sharp decline to 85 occurred in the 
latter; then a rally to 107 in Septem- 
ber; a decline to 82 in October; a re- 
covery to 111 in February 1934; a 
decline to 85 in July 1934. 

An advance to 108, in February 
1935, followed; then a reaction to 96 
in March. In the latter part of April, 
the market rose above its 1933 peak 
and continued upward until March 
1937, when the final peak of 194 was 
reached. In a general way, therefore, 
the averages were in a see-saw period 
from July 1933 until April 1935, when 
the advance into new highs was re- 
sumed. 

In August 1921, a bottom of 63 was 
made. A rise to 105, in March 1923, 
followed; then a reaction to 85 in Oc- 
tober of that year. In November 1924, 
the market advanced above its March 
1923 peak, and continued to advance 
until September 1929, when the peak 
of 381 was touched. In other words, 
the digesting period, between March 
1923 and November 1924, took 20 
months. The entire bull cycle lasted 
eight years—from August 1921 to Sep- 
tember 1929. 

In 1920 stocks were in the midst of 
a bear market, following the 1919 bull 
move, when motor stocks and many 
others soared. At the top of the rise, 
call money rates soared. In the Fall 
of 1920, the election of Harding was 
expected, on a “return to normalcy” 
platform. Everybody knew that Repub- 
lican policies would lay the foundation 
for a big bull market, with money go- 
ing to work on a huge scale. Yet, the 
market declined immediately after 
Harding’s victory, going down into 
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December. A rally followed, with sev- 
eral months of extreme dullness. An 
eight-year rise followed. 

I mention this to offset any fears 
caused by the market reaction follow- 
ing the unexpectedly impressive Re- 
publican victories a few weeks ago. 
Certainly, the replacement of the New 
Deal by real American-type govern- 
ment would be the most bullish event 
in many years. 

In March 1936, I was rash enough 
to make predictions on the upside for 
21 leading stocks. Sixteen of these 
stocks subsequently sold at approxi- 
mately the prices predicted or higher. 

In the Fall of 1937, predictions on 
the downside were made for 20 lead- 
ing stocks. In all cases, the predictions 
were fulfilled, or substantially so. 

In the near future, long-range pre- 
dictions on the upside will be made 
for a number of stocks. 

The market has been undergoing a 
natural period of readjustment, fol- 
lowing the advance from 92 to 146, 
between May 1942 and July of this 
year. In addition, the market is fore- 
seeing the end of the war in Europe, 
and ‘is trying to become adjusted 
thereto. 

It is not logical to expect a really 
wide decline in case the war in Europe 
ends, for in most cases, the end of the 
war there has been at least 90% dis- 
counted. 

Moreover, we have never had a 
“war stock market.” United States 
Steel around 50 is not a “war price,” 
nor Chrysler in the 70’s. In my judg- 
ment, any declines from_present levels 
should be welcomed as buying oppor- 
tunities. Don’t get too bearish! 

Should the war in Europe end sud- 
denly and the market suffer a setback, 
I would particularly favor General 
Motors, Chrysler, U. S. Steel, Consoli- 
dated Edison, and building stocks such 
as Crane, National Lead, General Re- 
fractories, leading oils, rubbers and 
specialties such as Colgate and Singer 
Mfg. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








OVE? LOOKED. .- And postwar 


planners ire not overlooking the indus- 
trial expar sion now taking place in the 
Central West and Southwest served by 
Missouri Pacific Lines. They know that 
the same factors responsible for tremen- 
dous war production — raw materials, 
climate, fuel and power, labor supply 
and transportation—will work as effec- 
tively for peacetime business and industry. 


This territory has been thoroughly 
surveyed by Missouri Pacific industrial 
engineers who will be glad to supply 
accurate data on available plant sites and 
areas most promising for expanding bus- 
iness and industry. Your inquiry will re- 
ceive prompt attention; write or wire 


J. G. CARUSLE 
Director 
MISSOURI 
Industrial Development yNalale 
1710 Missouri Pacific Bidg. LINES 
St. Louis (3), Mo. 3 . 
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Wimincton, Detaware: November 15, 1943 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.123%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable January 25, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on January 10, 1944; also $1.25 a share, as the 
“year-end” dividend for 1943, on the ou 
ing Common Stock, payable December 14, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 22, 1943. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 








The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
DIVIDEND No. 267 
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1943, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, 
November 9, 1943. Treasu 








CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The year end dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable December 15, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 26, 1943. Books will not close. 


J. B. JEFFRESS, JR.. Treasurer 











UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held November 


Transfer books will not be closed. 
C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


IFE is a series of experiences, each 
one of which makes us bigger, 
even though sometimes it is hard 

to realize this. For the world was built 
to develop character, and we must 
learn that the set-backs and griefs 
which we endure help us in our march- 
ing onward. —Henry Foro. 


There is no virtue so truly great and 
godlike as justice.—JosSEPH ADDISON. 


The fifth freedom, the Freedom of 
Individual Enterprise, is the keystone 
of the arch on which the other Four 
Freedoms rest. This is what freedom 
means. —NicHOLAS Murray BUTLER. 


No one could ever meet death for 
his country without the hope of im- 
mortality. —CICERO. 


The future can be anything we want 
it to be, providing we have the faith 
and that we realize that peace, no less 
than war, requires “blood and sweat 
and tears.”"—CHARLES F. KETTERING. 


Though not always called upon to 
condemn ourselves, it is always safe 
to suspect ourselves. —WHATLEY. 


There never was a person who did 
anything worth doing who did not re- 
ceive more than he gave. 

—H. W. Beecuer. 


One ought to read just as inclina- 
tion takes him, for what he reads as a 
task will do him little good. 

—JOoHNSsON. 


I would not waste the springtime of 
my youth in idle dalliance; I would 
plant rich seeds to blossom in my man- 
hood, and bear fruit when I am old. 

—HILLHOUSE. 


It is not likely that posterity will 
fall in love with us, but not impossible 
that it may respect or sympathize; so 
a man would rather leave behind him 
the portrait of his spirit than a por- 
trait of his face. 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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Stars may be seen from the bottom 
of a deep well, when they cannot be 
seen from the top of the mountain. So 
are many things learned in adversity, 
which the prosperous man dreams not 
of. —SPURGEON. 


THREE KINDS OF COURAGE 


There’s the courage that nerves you in 
starting to climb 

The mount of success rising sheer; 

And when you've slipped back there’s 
the courage sublime 

That keeps you from shedding a tear. 

These two kinds of courage, I give you 
my word, 

Are worthy of tribute—but then, 

You'll not reach the summit unless 
you ve the third— 

The courage of try-it-again! 

—Roy FARRELL GREENE. 


Most men believe that it would ben- 
efit them if they could get a little from 
those who have more. How much more 
would it benefit them if they would 
learn a little from those who know 
more. —Wwm. J. H. Boetcker. 


When possible make the decisions 
now, even if action is in the future. A 
reviewed decision usually is better than 
one reached at the last moment. 


—Wwm. B. Given Jr. 


Health is the greatest of all posses- 
sions, and it is a maxim with me that 
a hale cobbler is a better man than a 
sick king. —BICKERSTAFF. 





A TEXT 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that 
love him.—I CormntHians 2:11. 


Sent in by A. R. Fehn, Danville, Ky. 
What is your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of texts 
used. 














About the only people who can 
depended upon to get things don 
promptly are the men and. women 
already have too much to do; th 
have to tackle the added task quick 
to get it out of the way; and, being 
momentum, they work swiftly. 

—BrakE SHOE Party Li 


Calm self-confidence is as far fron 
conceit as the desire to earn a decem 
living is remote from greed. ; 

—CHANNING POLLoc 


The empires of the future are th 
empires of the mind. 
—WINSTON CHURCHILL 


If money is all that a man makes 
then he will be poor—poor in happk 
ness, poor in all that makes life wort 
living. —He_rsert N. Casson, 


The first man gets the oyster, 
second man gets the shell. 
—ANDREW CARNEG 


The Germans have claimed to be a 
pure German race, but no European is 
a pure anything. A country has a pop- 
ulation. It does not have a race. If 
you go far enough back in the popula- 
tions of Europe you are apt to find all 
kinds of ancestors: Cro-Magnons, 
Slavs, Mongols, Africans, Celts, Sax- 
ons and Teutons. 

—Tue Races oF MANKIND. 


Tell me what you do with yourself 
and what you think of when you are 
alone with yourself and I will tell you 
what you are. —Trorio. 


Wisdom is the power that enables 
us to use knowledge for the benefit of 
ourselves and others. 


—Tuomas J. Watson. 


We should often have reason to be 
ashamed of our most brilliant actions 
if the world could see the motives from 
which they spring.—RocHEFOUCAULD. 


Fortune is for all; judgment is theirs 
who have won it for themselves. 
—AESCHYLUS. 


Could we see when and where we 
are to meet again, we would be more 
tender when we bid our friends good- 
bye. —Ouma. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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All of our lives weve heard 
the expression, “getting down to 
brass tacks’, To Milady of 
another day it meant that the store- 
keeper “got down’ to a row of brass 
tacks and painstakingly measured 
the yards of “finery” for ber gay, 
voluminous frocks, There before 
her eyes was indisputable proof of 
correct measurement. It’s a long 
forgotten custom, but time has 
made the neatly spaced row of 
brass tacks a symbol of shines 
‘concrete. Ti dow 











When a treacherous enemy struck at 
America, the tremendous expansion of the 
nation’s armed forces and the maximum 
production for war, demanded two absolute 
essentials — adequate mass transportation 
and power to run the furnaces of war. 


Getting down to the brass tacks of trans- 
portation, meant the railroads. Military 
authorities and industry did not have to wait 
for them to get ready. They were ready 

. because they had spent billions for im- 
provements and modernization . . . because 
they kept abreast of the times. Since Pearl 
Harbor, the American railroads have 
handled the biggest transportation job in 
the history of the world — with speed 
and unprecedented efficiency. 


Getting down to the brass tacks of 


power, meant bituminous coal—this 
nation’s greatest source of power 






efficient, economical power. Since Pearl 
Harbor, coal has furnished more power to 
run more industries that have produced 
more and better weapons of war than all 
the enemy nations. 

Railroad transportation is essential trans- 
portation. Bituminous coal is essential 
power. Hence, both are vital to Victory 
in this war. And when Victory is won 
and America gets down to the brass tacks of 
peace, this proven and unbeatable 
combination, will be in the front ranks of 
progress, contributing their full share to 
the continued development of the nation. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway, 
moving approximately one-tenth of all of 
the bituminous coal produced in the United 
States, is proud to be a part of this great 
combination that is working for Victory 
and a better world for all mankind. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS 


Ou uwiteo For victory/ 
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Have a Coca-Cola = Merry Christmas 


...or how Americans spread the holiday spirit overseas 


Your American fighting man loves 
his lighter moments. Quick to 
smile, quick to enter the fun, he 
takes his home ways with him 
where he goes... makes friends 
easily. Have a “Coke”, he says to 
stranger or friend, and he spreads 
the spirit of good will through- 
out the year. And throughout 
the world Coca-Cola stands for 


the pause that refreshes, —has 
become the high-sign of the 
friendly-hearted. 


* * * 


Our fighting men are delighted to 
meet up with Coca-Cola many places 
overseas. Coca-Cola has been a globe- 
trotter “since way back when”. Even 
with war, Coca-Cola today is being 
bottled right on the spot in over 35 


allied and neutral nations. 


It’s natural for popular names to 
acquire friendly abbreviations. 
That’s why you hear Coca-Cola 
called “Coke”. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





